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those in actual use. The impression of reality and. genuineness of the 
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BY ERNO METZNER. on 


The plot of Nesesipdniba. a Nero-film: directed by G, W. Pabst, © © 
concerns a serious accident in a coal-mine, and naturally a considerable 
part of the film is played underground. In the following article, the . 
architect, E. Metzner, who designed and built the sets, tells of the extra- 
ordinary problems that had to be.solved here. Opposite is an original 
sketch. by Erno.Metzner for the mine wrecked by explosion.—The Editor. 


Having thoroughly studied mines of the’ Ruhr-district and the coal- 
districts in the North of France, the director has. decided to have the sub- 
terranean. scenes necessary to the film, erected in the studio. First 
necessity : Picture and sound must be absolutely true to nature. 

Empty or laden lorries are to roll in the studio, booming, rumbling 
along the tubes—yet the sound must not be reflected. The creaking of 
the wheels on the rails has to be choked. There is no echo in a mine. 
Light and sound stay close totheit source in the silent darkness. The 
noise of rolling coal-piles; shaking troughs and blasting shots, dies away 
without echo. 

But the studio has wood-flooring. The buildings are partly con- 
structed on high wood-scaffolds, strongly resounding. They shiver and 
roar under the charge of the lorries, which with a weight of four hundred- 
weight each, are joined to trains and dragged by an engine weighing nine 
tons; they hold the sound for a long time: and the events themselves are 
noisy. Tons of stones, when the drifts fall in; have to produce in the . 
studio the force of the catastrophy of nature. soe ae rt 

How to suppress the undesired resonance becomes the most urgent 
problem. The effect. wanted is obtained by placing old rubber tires,’ cut: 
up, under the sleepers of the rails, thus making them soundproof for a length | 
of 300 yards. The essential quietness of all the rolling, falling and stamp- rf 
ing is perfected to a high degree by.covering the whole floor of the tunnels 
with wet packed mud. The sound, of. course, is hollow. in the low, long 
construction, (shut on the top), and made of plaster-ef. Paris, mostly, as 
in the original mine, Strengthened by round timbers, corresponding -to 
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fine as flour. Actors and staff are black to the base of their lungs. One 
reason why the realism of these sets must be carried to extremes is that the 
spectators are able to view the actor with anxiety and alarm, only if the 
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supposed danger becomes credible and emminent by the utmost truth to 
life. Rocks that had been cast in real mines and copied in plaster of Paris, 
genuine coal, wood and coal-dust, engines, lorries, windlasses and 
machines taken from mines, support the illusion, which, scantly lighted, 
has been caught by the camera in a masterly way. Where the working 
of coals had to take place in the studio, a block at which the pneumatic 


hammer was to work, was built up by means of tar and pieces of coal. 
Real shaking troughs driven by compressed air convey the dug coals 


to the electric train which drives through the tunnels of the studio spraying 
sparks from the aerial line as in the mine. It is the mine as it really works. 


Yet not too much of this is shown. The greater part of the film is played 
in a destroyed coal-pit. : 


Fig. 1 


The first photograph (Fig. 1) is the picture of a real explosion. Its 
lack of grandness is disappointing. The ruins do not suggest at all the over- 
whelming, horrible destruction which has taken place here. In this 
instance nature could not be used as a model for the studio. And this is 
where the architect is given free range for his own ideas. And only he, 
who in the coal-districts sees the big colleries with their innumerable iron- 
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— towers, with their huge coal-slopes reared against the sky like black moun- 
| | tains, their coking-kilns and blast-furnaces; a stupendous human achieve- 
ment of power and organisation; will understand not only the difficulty, 
but also the great possibilities of the problem of constricting buildings in 
the studio; forming a unity with these immense industrial places; for it 
must be felt as unity by the spectator seeing pictures of both places in the 

nim, 

Ny In the scenario a narrow-flame is prescribed as the beginning of the 
catastrophy. In the studio the flame was produced by blowing thin, quickly 
| burning dust over a spirit flame. It reached an unusual length in the low 
| drift, extending over 25 yards, and flowing along the ceiling of the closed 
tunnel without any outlet. A sudden extraordinary heat suffused 
the building, and to avoid its flaming up, the plaster-walls of the séts and 
the wooden scaffolding were continuously cooled with water. The plaster- 
work endured the heat very well, without being visibly damaged and 
without bursting. The explosion following the flame caused a great inrush 
of water. The sets were built in big. water-tanks with a volume of 300 
cubic metres. The lower parts of the buildings which were made of plaster 
and had to stay under water for a couple of days, were painted with tar for 
the purpose of increasing their resistence by isolation. 


Fig. 2 
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All the sets for the water-scenes were constructed in one group (repro- : 
duced in photos Fig. 2 and Fig. 3). Eight yards above the level there 
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Fig. 3 


were tanks with a volume of 20 cubic metres each, able to discharge sud- 
denly huge quantities of water by means of 30 cm. iron-tubes. The irrup- 
tion of such volumes was plainly visible, yet other water-masses were 


directed into the tank from below, successfully helping to raise the surface 
of the water. 


With such sets the utmust care is needed to avoid dangerous accidents. 
For persons who occasionally stood in water up to their necks there was the 
great danger of electric shocks. A small accident, a hanging cable an 
insufficient insulation, or an overthrown lamp, each were sufficient to cause > 


a serious catastrophy. Therefore special precautionary measures were 
taken in dealing with the cables. ; 


But much more dangerous were the falling masses of material. Tons 
of stones were thrown from a great height, pulling timber-ceilings and 
blocks with them. There was constant danger of death in the studio yet 
not at the very moment of the collapse, for that had been calculated in 
advance and carefully prepared for. But there was the danger of those 
countless casual unexpected happenings, which could have been caused by 


the downfall of the stones which had been placed high up above the floor 
days before. | 


There were special difficulties with the actors. One of them was to 
be buried under falling stones in two portions. First he was to stick between 
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the masses that had come down to his shoulders only, then he had to be 
covered entirely. The construction, (Fig. 4) was built for the purpose of 
protecting him against the stones. 


liyl 


Post A is stable. On its top the cross-bar B, which is to be pressed 
‘down by the 200 hundredweight of stones, is fixed by hinges. So only the 
corner C gives way to the irruption, and the masses~which come down are 
kept from the actor who has to stand close to post A. Now he is covered 
up to his shoulders. After half a second another mechanism is set in 
motion. The big stone D, fixed on hinges too, comes down from the side 
and from above to cover the man entirely. The pile of stones which rushes 
down from very high-up with great force is unchecked and natural. Yet the 
security is sufficient in spite of the great masses and the load of many 


hundredweight. 
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Fig. 5 
| Be A tunnel which falls in too, and for a length of 25 yards, is*shown in 
| = Fig. 5. It was made in the same way as the others, but 25 yards above the 
: tunnel there was a timber construction which looked like a huge roller- 
| blotter. The lower plane, corresponding to the place where the blotting- 


paper is fastened to a real roller-blotter, shows the shape of a rock. This 
construction made of timbers, the narrow part of which leaned on the floor, 
had a weight of more than 3 tons. This charge was to press in the ceiling 
of the tunnel, rolling over the drift continuously for 25 yards, while 
approaching the camera (shown in Fig. 6). An iron rope was led by pulleys 
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(hanging from the iron construction of the studio) to the timber construc- 
tion on the one side, and on the other side to an engine that was to serve 
as counter-weight. The rails on which the wheels of the engine turned 
ended in an abrupt elevation of the ground. At the beginning of the move- 
ment, the engine was to be pulled by the construction, and at the end the 
engine had the effect of a brake. There was a doubt,-whether the con- 
struction would not move sideways instead of falling down right in front, 
to press in the ceiling of the tunnel. So two guide-rods were erected, 4 
yards high. The possibility of the construction sliding backwards 
or turning forward, threatening several lives, was considered as the last 
likelihood of an undesired occurrence. So the construction was fastened 
by grappling irons reaching down to the foundations of the building 
through the floor of the studio. The engine that served as a counter- 
weight is shown on the right in Fig. 6. | | 

The scene was satisfactorily photographed without being repeated. 
More important, the film was finished without any accident. From the 
last day our work—which was about two months ago—I could not help 


being surprised by that fact. 
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Original sketch by Erno Metzner, for mine flood in ‘* Kameradschaft.” 
Sketch original d’Erno Metzner pour les scénes d’explosion de ‘* Tragédie de la mine.” ~ 
Orizinalskizze Ern} Metzner zur Grubeniiberschwemmung in “‘ Kameradschaft.”’ 
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A series of stills from films of the S. M. Eisenstein Collective Produtionsc 
made in Mexico, and shortly to be released. 


Quelques “‘ stills’? des films tournés au Mexique par S. M. Eisenstein 
Collective Productions, et qui vont étre présentés incessamment. 


Eine Rethe von Photos aus Filmen der S. M. Eisenstein—Produk- 
tionen. Die Filme—in Mexiko hergestellt— werden binnen kurzem 
vorfiihrungsberett sein. 
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G. Alexandrov 


Photo 
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Yucatan, Chichen-Hfa. At work in America’s oldest ruins—The Temple of a Thousand Columns. 
Yucatan, Chichen-Hfa. Au travail, dans les ruines les plus anciennes du continent américain. Le 
temple aux mille colonnes. 
Yukatan, Chichen-Hfa. Bei der Arbeit in Amerikas dltesten Ruinen—dem Tempel der tausend 
Sdulen. 
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Photo: G. Alexandrov 


ENTHUSIASM 


England has a new school of thought. Got Russian-inferiority and 
gone labour-conscious. The most noticeable result is that instead of going 
to films to enjoy them, we go because they are good ‘* jobs of work.’’ Instead 
of imagination, we look for ‘* raw guts.’’ 

In other words, we have realised that enjoyment and imagination are 
not part of the English make-up .. . all to the good. On the other hand, 
the English are in for a bad time if they think they know what work is, and 
as for facing “ real life,’’ it is the great virtue of the nation that we don’t. 
We refuse to, we very nearly stop life being real—certainly for ourselves, 
and almost for other people, who look on in amazement. 

England also had a real life submarine tragedy.. And a film was made 
of it. The Admiralty requested that it should be made quite clear that the 
him had nothing to do with the disaster, but they needn’t have worried so 
much. Men Like These! was started on its impressive way with a very odd | 
piece of poitry, spoken in a very British broadcasted voice. Then we saw 
that the film was neither a document nor a tragedy. We did not have a 
plain record of the use of Davis apparatus, nor did we feel in the very least 
what it is like to be trapped in a sunk submarine. The director, you see, 
had heard about " real life,’’ and he knew people often said films of courage 
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and endurance were spoilt by a story (witness Avalanche), so he cut down the 
story and then put in bald-documentary Davis life-saving stuff. One was 
subordinated to the other. 


Which may or may not explain why there is a new school of thought in 
England. 


Then came Vertov’s first sound-film. The newest thing in sound-films. 
Like a bright sports-model, bristling with gadgets. Like a new car, leaves 
the rest nowhere. It used sound as it should be used. It welded it with 
picture as it should be. Sound was image-sound, picture was equally image. 
Technically it was, adult, intelligent, on our level. It was the nearest 
approach to what could be done that has been done. 


And, lo and behold, to the new school in England, it glorified Work. 
That was Vertov’s first sound-film, Enthusiasm—for what?’ For work, just 
like that, an end in itself. It doesn’t seem to me much to be enthusiastic 
about. I should like a little less enthusiasm, a little more reasoning out and 
following up. Work is a means to an end, and the means has to be con- 
trolled to reach the right end. It’s a pity we need work, which is only a 
side-line at best and if there were another name for it, maybe we shouldn’t 
bow so much to something that is really only the Eno’s of our practical life. 


Vertov made his film a Symphony of the Don Basin. Church bells — 


ring in the opening. The libretto says ‘‘ Each bell is an echo of the past.”’ 
The churches are naturally razed, new factories are built, sirens replace bells 
and everyone is very happy. But each siren is, of course, also an echo 
from the past. Merely the next thing after bells, the next wave—from the 
same land-locked sea. In essentials, streaming into churches and streaming 
into factories is the same. One hasaspire, the otherachimney. Both have 
discipline, dread, superstition, obedience. The film shows how these may 
be turned to new channels, how dogma succeeds dogma and that vou shatter 
an ikon to worship a tractor. 


Which we know already. It is too late to show this film in England. 
It should have been seen at Wat Tyler’s rebellion. The problem no longer 
exists. There are new ones, rather subtler and more urgent. It is funny 
to find this film applies solely to Russia, and must be looked at like that. 
The older ones didn’t. The stream of the great Soviet films were tributary 
to the main thing, intact in each one of us. They enteredin. The floods 
of Enthusiasm do not enter in, they pour over, wave after wave. Lovely 
waves, that touch just the bare edge of work, glorify it, and recede. 


When coal begins to come out of the earth in this film, there are ** Many 
echoing Hurrahs.’’ Simple pleasure evidently returns. But do we want 
toreturn? Can’t we goforward? The miners to whom the Prince of Wales 
gave a Scilly bulb-farm, the others who run a Royal .mine on co-operative 
basis do the same—we know all about that. The Third Movement says, in 
effect, ‘‘ From the Don Basin come trains laden with corn and metal ; in the 
opposite direction go the grain trains . . . the revolutionary songs press 
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into the factories and mingle with the working of the machines . . . the 
clanging of factory plant blends into the tune of the International as special 
machines measure the enthusiasm of the Don workers, converted to exact 
figures of production increase.”’ 


There is drive, imagery, a certain lyricism about it. Enthusiasm for 
an ideal—good! An ideal without any personal symbols—to those who 
don’t know their symbols, all the better! And what is the ideal? Produc- 
tion increase. What happens after, nobody knows. The advantage of a 
Five Years’ Plan is that it takes five years to work out. 


But everyone knows what happened in England after the Industrial 
Revolution, and everyone knows Mr. Ford did not have to advertise until 
mass production. And what no one seems to wonder is when trains dripping 
grain whizz wildly all over Russia, when the wheat is black with smoke from 
the factories, when there is meat for all and milk for all, and every peasant 
has a pet tractor, how better off will the peasants be? What will be the 
effects on their minds, or will their minds cease to work? Where does work 
lead to, what does it mean, above all why do we do it; these things are 
beyond reach of enthusiasm. But the older films took them in. Bed and 
Sofa, Ten Days, Mother, Potemkin, Storm, even Blue Express, Turksib 
and Earth ; film after film had something that, apart or along with its specific 
application, went inside, linked it to inner life, made it at once international | 
and revolutionary. 


That thing the ‘‘ personal element.’’ 


Raise eyebrows in horror! Cry ‘“‘ flapdoodle!’’ and ‘‘ dilettante !’’ 
Hollywood—people, love-interest. Well, yes... paeple, love, interest. 
People such as we are. Not the one-sided single facet of false glass set 
glittering by Goldwyn. ‘To run away from people because of that is as bad 
as to accept it.. The ** personal element ’’ means psychology. In turn, that 
means pleasure. You are frightened of pleasure, you set up work as a god. 
As annoyed as anyone at only half of people put on the screen, the new 
English school bolts off to the other extreme—propaganda. Films of work. 
Salt or Sanatogen. Ship it, sell it. Then think who to. ** Members of 
the community.’’ That is what you are out for. People must realise they 
are members of a community. What makes them communal, salt-eating or 
psyche? Well, leave that out. Cancel with ‘ useful citizens.’’ Their use 
depends on their health. Give them salt, Sanatogen—they oughtn’t to need 
it. What, I wonder, as I see ‘‘ job of work ’’ pictures, is the use of propa- 
gandaing the salt-trade if you don’t take the trouble to get your salt-eaters 
straight with themselves first ? | 


That’s not my job.’’ 


Very graciously, it is left to others. To Pabst. Is it not amusing to 
see how he haS come into his own—Pabst the psychologist, at the time when 
people don’t want to bother with people, but Get On With The Job? How 


long ago those days when nowhere but in Close Up was there any sign that 
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Jeanne Ney and Lulu, and so, proportionate people, existed on film! Crisis 
was a half-and-half-picture. But all through such a work as Enthusiasm, 
so gallantly reaching wrong goals, I see the figure of Brigitte Helm, nervous, 
unreleased, unemployed in herself. I saw her as I watched Bed and Sofa, but 
then I could think, that is what she will become in a few years. That 
Russian wife, when she has more rooms to live in, more chestnuts, a better 
radio—she will be Helm. Plough by all means, but now and again psycho- 
logical ploughing. Mine too, but once in. a while (not ‘‘ for all time ’’) 
mental mining, down into the personal, where it ceases, if you like, to be 
personal in anything but its arrangement. For then we lose this guilt-com- 
plex about work. 


Why not pleasure? says Pabst, delving. And Brigitte Helm curled up 
on a sofa, explains. Explains why she cannot get pleasure, why her husband 
keeps her for pleasure but finds it in work. Why not pleasure say the lovers 
in Jeanne Ney staring across a desk, corpse-divided. Diessel confronting 
the war has the same question. 


Pabst’s answer—because you are afraid. 


You who are seeking to hide your disharmony with work, clamp down 
all the twisted roots. Talking like butchers about ‘‘the raw guts of life,’’ and 
taking to ‘* goods works ”’ like any frustrated Baptist. ‘‘ Real life,’’ not 
inner life. Work, instead of pleasure. 


It seems very odd, this new jargon, because if you look at a thing that 
is bungled you savy ‘“* a laboured effort,’’ and when you say “‘ a job lot,’’ you 
mean white elephants, though it sounds like the new school of thought. 
But why have we, like Ophelia, to protest so much? When all our energies 
co-ordinate and impel us towards some end, when in fact we are doing some- 
thing as well as we can, we are not conscious of working—we are doing what 
we want. We want pleasure—I beg and insist on it. There is a new school 
growing up. There is a literature growing up. Very little of it has the 
sense of pleasure of C. A. L.* Most of it is argumentative, bad-tempered. 
. Though it has things she may not, while it lacks pleasure, it lacks most. 
This literature is burying the cinema in its past, as literature itself has been 
buried, and the worst of all signs is that it is being done by men who did 
not know that past. Unless one saw Waxworks at the time, Waxworks is 
boring now; far better see Helga or Animal Crackers. 


We forget, I think, that a new generation is adult which has grown up 
since the movies. When they dig up the cinema's past, they forget that 
its past was pleasure. We are the last who can tell them. 


We are the last who grew up with movies. We saw Nazimova’s films 
as they were made, not when they were revived, Academically; we sat in 
draughts and put up with fire, flicker, breaks, scented disinfectant—for 
what? For delight, magic, pleasure. Early Swedish and Sennetts and 
Italians were not early then. Rooms were naturally orange at night, and 


*C. A. Lejeune. Cinema. Reviewed in ‘December Close Up. 
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the country deep blue. It was part of the magic. Our companions were 
men who got rolled into door-mats by fire-engines. We heard of cinema 
first, and Chaplin came after. We are the last, as we were the first, to grow 
with it unprejudiced. We experienced something that will never be possible 
again. We gave to it and took from it, and we know that its secret is 

pleasure. | 
That is what made it flourish, laid the way for Sovkino and. ‘‘ genius ”’ 
and cutting and the new school of thought. Unless we can hand it on, to 
those who can now get “‘ jobs ”’ in the ‘‘ work,’’ cinema’s pointless. Pleasure 
is the keynote. It cannot be replaced by a metronome. Words of advice 
and a plea . . . less jargon, more joy. 
ROBERT HERRING. 


In the factory. ‘‘A Nous la Liberté,” René Clair’s new film. Photo 
: _ Production : Films Sonorés Tobis, Paris. 


A Vusine.- Du récent film de René Clair: “A Nous la Liberte.” Photo 
Production : Films sonores Tobis, Parts. 


In der Fabrik. “A Nous la Liberté,” René Clairs neuer Film. Photo 
| Produktion : Films Sonores Tobis, Paris. 
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Paul Olivier in A Nous la Liberté.” 
Paul Olivier dans ‘‘ A Nous la Liberte.’’ 
Paul Olivier in ‘‘ A Nous la Liberté.’’ 


BY THE EDITOR 


And now, apart (as far as possible) from Jobs of Work—see Herring’s 
article preceding—and apart from those faintly toxic gnats who gull 
themselves they find life’s crown and glory in the faithful carrying out of 
Jobs of Work; let us turn to another style in current film construction and 
review, invading a rightly mutinous historic precedent. At the moment | 
refer to the increasing sanitation anxiety. For now films must be clean! 
Yes, clean. 

And that’s a strange, contemporary virus, that deodorising neurosis, 
born in the States and already invading the four corners of the earth. That 
‘‘ labour-saving,’’ prophylactic, plumbers’ feud against all natural humors 
and their right to function. | | 

Films must be clean, and cleanliness—define it if you are able—will 
make them ‘‘safe’’ for wives and mothers and mothers’ loved ones, see if 
it won't ! | 

‘‘Cleanliness ’’ is on its way, a sort of plumbers’ mate; but who 1s to 
define it? Cleanliness as a conscious opponent, as a definite protagonist to 
emphasise the unclean, can exist solely for one type of man—the dyed-in- 
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the wool, matured-in-the-gutter sewer rat if you’ll pardon the expression, 
with his wistful, natural longing for air and light of the sun. 


Air, he will tell you, is clean sometimes, sun is clean, the country is 
clean sometimes, the sea is clean sometimes. Towns, no. For sewers run 
under them, and every home is intermittently a tributary. Argue, if you 
will, one need rot think of that. Who does? 


I do, he’ll say. I think of it, Whenever I enter a house I think of it. 


He sees an entire city, and, not only that, each person in it, as some- 
thing he’d rather escape from, something that ought to be changed. He 
can define cleanliness so stibly—eomiiehaine far away—but woe betide you 
and me if his definition should ever become legislative ! 


“When charring becomes second nature something is wrong. Some 
women spend their lives charring. (I’ve met a few men who do the same). 
They polish not only what needs to be polished, but what is already dazzling 
to a degree. Cleansing, to them, is no longer a matter of mopping up the 
grime, there are no more microbes even who care to face so chill a resting 
place; then they redouble their efforts. Why? Because they cannot stop. 


So with health precaution. Odd and disintegrating offenses must be 
countered with odd and disintegrating remedies. All in the name of 
hygiene and cleanliness. Rapidly it becomes a morbid physical pre- 
occupation. And while people are daubing and purging and sluicing and 
gargling and patting, some syndicates are getting very rich. And why? 
Because nothing is easier for alarming people than suggesting corns and 
cuticle and constipation are social errors. Make no mistake. If films are 
to be cleaned, it won’t just happen like that. Ssomebody has seen a way: to 
feather his nest, a moral teinturie. Small blame to him! | 


A review of Delicious in one of the film-fan monthlies, says ‘‘ Without 
Gaynor and Farrell you wouldn’t walk two blocks to see it .. . . Encourage 
this clean picture by attending it.’’ Which speaks so neatly for itself. Of 
Private Lives is written in the same paper, ‘‘ The kids won’t undérstand 
this, we hope.’’ Too simple for kids! They’d waste less time with words! 
Ladies of the Jurv,—‘* Clean, healthy entertainment. Not a hint of the 
risqué.’’ 

So now, as films are to be clean, what in them was unclean—or risqué ? 
Risqué—what is that? Who but a frenchman could have thought of such 
a word to mean anything quite so loweringly smug? The titter, the 
pleasurable wriggle of the safe, parochial little men and their large, | 
parochial safe wives, at some wan detail of their bedroom life laid vulgarly. 
and tediously bare! All there in that one word. Is this what we’re going 
to cut? Ah, yes! But is it? 


You may be pretty sure nothing will be cut that we shall miss. What 
is dreary, dreary, is that anybody had ever supposed there was anything 
not strictly lower middleclass and ‘‘ proper ’’ either in film or theatre—at 
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Rolla France and Paul Olivier, that superb and familiar Clair character, in ‘‘A Nous la Liberté,” 
René Clair’s new film made for Films Sonores Tobis, Paris. Photo: Films Sonores Tobis, Paris. 
Rolla France et Paul Olivier, qui expriment si bien la maniére de Clair, dans ‘‘ A Nous la Liberté,’’ le 
dermer film réalisé par René Clair pour les Films sonores Tobis, Paris. Photo : Films sonores Tobis, 
Paris. 
Rolla France und Paul Olivier, der wohlbekannte prdachtige Charakter-darsteller aus René Clatr- 
Filmen in “‘ A Nous la Liberté, René Clairs neuem Film, der fiir Films Sonores Tobis, Paris hergestellt 
wurde. Photo : Films Sonores Tobis, Paris. 


all events in those places where it is to be attacked (the syndicate will relish 
that word) or rectified. 


From what one gathers, nudity—that is to say scant sequin loin-cloths 
worn with a smirk—will be frowned on. Isn’t it about time? Bedroom 


scenes will not be countenanced. Well, here they are, already bemused 


with architecture and armatomy, as though cleanliness—or should it be 
cleanness—were a matter of dressmaking or interior decoration. Isn’t it 
perhaps being unself-conscious and direct in one’s attitude and approach to 
life and people? Draw me up a catalogue of sins and:see if there isn’t 
something positively innocent and virginal about it. Something vernal and 
plaintive, like a little vision nipped by fear. 

Well, the mind that wants cleanness is the mind that believes in dirt. 
If beauty lies in the eye of the beholder, there is also the natural and 
human repartee about the mote and the beam. And many there are who 
could not know satisfaction other than in the detection of dirt around them. 
That is their own pathology. 
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Paul Olivier in ‘‘A Nous la Liberté.’’ 
Paul Olivier dans ‘‘A Nousdta Liberte.’’ 
Paul Olivier in “A Nous la Liberté.”” 


‘There has not yet existed a sinner who is not more sinned against than 
sinning, who has not served to show up the scatterbrained and irrespon- 
sible ferocity of his attackers, who has not been somehow purified by con- 
trast simply with those wise and just who hound him into prison or to the 
gallows, and so to oblivion. 

There has not been aman who can back up his moral and social 
rectitude without farce, without somewhere some affirmation of an inward 


chaos of disavowal, incontinence, hypocrisy, unmercifulness and deceit. 


There has not yet existed a wise and just man who at some point in his 
life has not-appeared to himself and to others a bit of a humbug or a bit 
of a felon. 

In short, we’re all tarred with the same brush. And the only thing 
that reafly shows us up is judging others. So let us hope the purifying 
syndicate makes a lot of money and is satisfied, for it is a malodorous, 
unmanly task. 

But it might be very funny to hear them in consultation ! 


KENNETH MACPHERSON. 
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FACTS FOR 


Where were you drunk up? Why was the Quota Act? Indeed, my 
dear enthusiast, the Act was fashioned to help British films: there have 
been lots of British films since the Act. | 


How does it work? You want to take advantage of the official oppor- 
tunity to create talkies ? 


First :— 


You pick a large American Company to whom you decide to sell your 
picture. You call to see the manager. You explain that you want to 
make a film and that you want a release-contract with the manager’s most 
delectable company. ‘‘ Well,’’ replies the manager, ‘‘ what we don’t lose 
on the roundabout racket, we’ll lose on the swings!’’ And he gives you 
your contract. | 

This contract provides that when you deliver the negative you receive 
so* much per foot: the sum varies between £1 a foot and 25 shillings— 
average 22 shillings and sixpence. Or, you may receive a certain sum on 
delivering the negative and further remuneration on bookings. Some con- 
tracts have ‘‘ quality clauses;’’ some have not. Nearly every contract 
stipulates that the sound has to be recorded on a certain system. 

‘ But,’’ you think, ‘‘ nothing matters, and if it did matter what would 
it matter ?’’ You have a guarantee for a certain sum of money to be handed 
over when the celluloid is cut. (Let us say this sum is £4,000). You are 
gambling on your own ability to turn out an ingenious effort. But you 
must not forget immediately to knock off the manager’s commission for 
negotiating the contract. 


Second step :— 


You make out your cost sheet! Studio fees, you find, range in 


England from £1,000 to £400 a week. Studio charges include electricians 
but not their overtime salaries; a set designer, whose work you will 
probably hate, but not the raw materials for your sets—etcetera. here 
will be additional expenses: of paving artistes not only for the production 
but also for rehearsal; of transport for the company and lighting equip- 
ment to exteriors; of virgin stock for the camera plus charges of printing 
and developing ; of the hire of the cutting room for assembling the picture 
after the floor work is over; of etcetera ! 

Having totted up your expenses, you will stagger to a corner and 
moan, ‘‘ Excuse me, but it’s a habit of mine!’’ The worst of it is that 
you could probably get away with quite adequate resources if you did not, 
by terms of your contract, have to record on an American system which 
demands a heavy royalty per reel. There are several excellent British 
systems which have abolished royalties, but it is not always so easy to 
-sell pictures which have been made with them! Still, you determine to go 
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through with the job. You waive your own rights: you put in your work 
as scenarist, director and cutter for nothing. You take the third step :— 

- You approach a financier. He begins by shouting that he trusts you 
have not come about some fool film business. (‘‘ Films are such a damned’ 
gamble, old man.’’) You flourish your contract. The financier agrees 
to back your credit at the bank for £3,000 for a week and a half. That 
means that the financier will make £1,000 profit for a ten days loan; that 
means that you will have a £1,000 less to cover your balance sheet. 
Actually, the big man of money won’t put down more than £1,500 as he 
will be able to arrange credit with the studio. 

Lo! the financier has been approached! And it might have been quite 
a decent little four reeler, something at least to match with the Hollywood 
yard-cloth, had you been able to spend the full £4,000. But your talkie 
is rushed into the shape of an ill-considered quickie by sheer lack of funds; 
a programme fill-up—another Quota movie ! 

By the final-way, about this four reel business, most Quota affairs 
being four reel products :—Transport dictates that your film has to fit into 
four tins: a thousand feet a tin with a little to spare. If your film turns 
out to be an inevitable 4,600 feet business, it can never be shown! Which 
seems a worthy thought to end this lesson on! 

The Quota Act? Who will dare to throw the first Stein ? 

OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


Paul Olivier, Henrt Marchand and Raymond Cordy in ‘‘ A Nous la Liberté.’’ Scenario and direc- 
tion : René Clair. Photography : G. Perinal. Music: Georges Auric. Sets: L. Meerson. 


Paul Olivier, Henri Marchand et Raymond Cordy dans : ‘“‘ A Nous la Liberté.’ Scénario et régie : 
René Clair. Photographie: G. Perinal. Musique : Georges Auric. Décors : L. Meerson. 


Paul Olivier, Henri Marchand und Raymond Cordy in “‘ A Nous la Liberté.” Scenario und Regie : 
Réné Clair. Photographie: G. Perinal. Musik: Georges Auric. Dekorationen: L. Meerson. 
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‘Paul Olivier, Henrt Marchand and Raymond Cordy in ‘‘ A Nous la Liberté.’’ 


Scenario 


and direction: René Clair. Photography: G. Perinal. Music: Georges Auric. 


Sets: L. Meerson. 
Paul Olivier, Henri Marchand et Raymond Cordy dans : ‘‘ A Nous la Liberté.’’ 


et régie: René Clair. Photographie: G. Perinal. Musique: Georges 


Décors : L. Meerson. 


Paul Olivier, Henri Marchand und Raymond Cordy in ‘‘ A Nous la Liberté.’ 


und Regie: René Clair. Photographie: G. Perinal. Musik: Georges 


Dekorationen: L. Meerson. 


AT THE BOUNDARY OF FILM 


AND THEATRE 


Scénario 
Auric. 


Scenario 
Auric. 


At the time when the silent film tended with big steps to technical and 
artistic perfection, the theatre impressed by the success of the cinema, tried 
to imitate it by the dynamizing of the scene, by saturating the action with 


future of theatrical art. 


fested itself sooner than could have been expected. 


abandonment of technics and the return to litterature and to. . 


technical tricks and by informing the production with cinema rhythm. 
Very characteristic of the tendency of the theatre at that time was the en- 
deavour to get rid of excessive litterature in favour of modern technics, in 
which the theatre saw the source of new theatrical pariormances and the 


This unilaterality of conception of the function of the theatre has mani- 


To-day we are witnesses of a contrary process: the theatre, seeing the 


disorientation caused to the film by sound innovation, propagates the 
. theatre. 
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The film, having absorbed the newest technical achievements, i.e., sound, 
introduces . . . the old operetta. 

This reads perhaps like a paradox, but it will suffice for looking round 
at current sound-film production, in which reigns the most attractive set of 

‘ operettas diva ’’ — Maurice Chevalier, to affirm, for instance, that the 
above paradox has become the most actual reality. 

It seems interesting, and particularly now, to examine the phases of the 
reciprocate reaction of the film and of the theatre. 

. As the point of issue for our consideration, let us take the experiments 
of dadaists and futurists, who being the first in expressing homage to 
technics, tried at the same time to eliminate literature, replacing. psycho- 
iogical conflicts and the intellectual basis of a literary work with a phonetic 
structure of murmurs and tones, emphasizing the visual and sonal part of 


_ the spectacle* without considering the logical part or the sense of the text. 


The actor, from the dominant position he occupied in the paseistic 
throughout literary theatre, in which he used to perform the function of the 
psychological subject, and of a reservoir of spiritual emotions for the 
spectator ; in the experiments of dadaists and of futurists loses this character, 
transfers the centre of gravity from the inward part to the external accessories, 
to the complex of his movements and gestures, to the mechanics of his body. 
To the first consideration is promoted the postulate of dynamic, of tempo 
and of movement; these fundamental elements of cinema art. ‘The 
emphasizing, however, of the purely visual part and of effects derivating from 
technical combinations of the mechanised body of an actor— while accentuat- 
ing the rhythmisation of his movements, has. brought moreover a renewal of 
the forgotten form of the art, i-e., of theatrical pantomime, making the 
theatre resemble the eccentrics of a music-hall, the acrobacy and circus 
jugglery, turning to reality on this road the postulate that requires from the 
modern spectacle—‘‘the maximum of sensation in the minimum of time.’’+ 

Lately the expression of these tendencies is sought in the experiments 
of Professor Schlemmer in the ‘‘ Bauhaus ”’ at Dessau. 

Schlemmer endeavours to infuse into the theatrical show the possibilities 
of space and those of plastic. He places the actor and the complex of his 
movements into the form of space in the understanding of cubists, tending 
to create an architectonic theatre of movement. 

‘Die Biihnenkunst ist eine Raumkunst und wird es in Zukunft in 
erhohtem Masse sein ’’—this is the main principle of Schlemmer and his 
conception of the theatre. ‘‘ The scene space ’’ is compiled by Schlemmer 
according to the stereometrical system of lines—the scene is here understood 
as an “‘ organisation of space and of architecture ’’ and makes the synthesis 
of elements of space, of movement, of bodies, objects and men and of light. 


* To-day’s synchronisation of the sound films could profit much, I think, by these 
experiences. 


~~ + There is no need to add or to prove that the film has realized this weititate:t in the 
amplest and most perfect way. 
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Combination of film and stage. ‘‘ Stirmflut,”’ by Paquet. Direction: Erwin Piscator. Berliner 


Volksbiihne. 
Formule de cinéma-thédtre: ‘‘ Stiirmflut’’ par Paquet. Direction: Erwin Piscator. Berliner 
Volksbiihne. 
Verbindung von Film und Biihne. ‘‘ Sturmflut”’ von Paquet. Regie: Erwin Piscator. Berliner 
Volksbiihne. 


Making use of the latest electric lighting innovations, Schlemmer creates an 
important factor of the element of light, attaining sometimes very interesting 
results, as for example in the Metaltanz, in which is expressed a real synthesis 
of light and movement, an impression of film projection. 

The conception of the theatre as on a level with the film, has been effected 
by an English woman, Miss Loie Fuller, in her ‘* light theatre ’’ in which 
took place a direct optical shaping, analogically as it occurs in the film. 

Miss Loie Fuller did away with static décor in the theatre, replacing it 
with shifting, ‘‘ composed ’’ scenes, by projecting coloured electric light, 
concentrated by reflectors in changing colour and form. The scene is 
transformed into a world of fantasy. Light dominates everything on the 
scene, it becomes the sole dominant of the scenic space. The dramatic 
tension is obtained and intensified only by means of light effects, which—it 
seems—was also the aim of the producers of the film ‘‘ Light Rhythms ”’ 
(see Close UD). 

We have here a striking example of how much the tendencies of film and 


theatre have coincided. 
C 
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ay | 34 CLOSE UP 
i if Among the modern regisseurs tending to a merging of theatre with film, 
iy should be mentioned in the front line Erwin Piscator. He considers four 
ay kinds of film adaptable in the theatre: the film instructing the spectator by 
oe interpreting in a visual epitome the events forming the background of the. 
a i spectacle, for instance: the history of the period preceding the revolution in 
wf the show Rasputin in which the film was comment on the action and repre- 
Bi i. sented somewhat a modernised form of Greek chorus. The dramatic film 
| *] connected directly with the action of the play, creating with it an inseparable 
Bi and unified characteristic of the majority of Piscator’s productions, and best 


evinced in Paquet’s Stirmflut. Here Piscator-has combined so. tightly the 


i action of the stage with that of the film, obtaining the illusion of perspective 
4 
a prolongation of the scene, that the boundary of film and theatre is almost 
obliterated. 
7 | 4 The film-comment reinforces the action, it is an ‘* optical word,’’ and the 
i | N ‘* trickfilm ’’ introduces the element of satire and parody in certain scenes and 
a) i situations, with the object of stressing them very plainly; for instance the 
| 
a trick film of Grosz to Hassek’s Svezk. Another type of this kind of film was 
hae 
| 
| 
| 
i 
na! 
mW The Polish Theatre in Warsaw. ‘‘ The Tower of Babel,~ Antoni ‘Slovimski. Director ;., Leon 
| Schiller. Photo : St. Brzozowski. 3 
Le Thédtre polonais a Varsovie. ‘‘ La Tour de Babel,’ d’Anton Directeur: Leon 
Das Theater in Warschau. ‘‘ Der Turm zu Babel,’’ von Antoni: Regie : Leon 
Schiller. Photo: St. Brzozowski. 
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The Polish Theatre in Waseaie. Langer’s “‘ Périphérie.”’ Director : Leon Schiller. Photo: St. 


Brzozowsk1. | 
Le Thédtre a Périphérie de Langer. Directeur : Leon Schiller. Photo: St. 
Das polnische Theater in Warschau. Langers “‘ Peripherie.” Regie: Leon Schiller. Photo: St. 
| Brzozowskt. 


a cartoon of Grosz for the Drunk Boat of Rimbaud—Zech, in which the film 
was completed by recitation of poetry and by means of additional projections, 
representing visions of a feverish poetical imagination. 
~ Unlike Piscator, the Polish regisseur, Leon Schiller, seldom adapts film 
in the theatre, he lays more stress on giving a cinematographic tempo, 
attained by projecting quick light on single fragments of scenes and situa- 
tions. He often operates-with light in quite a new way, achieving such 
perfect results that the play assumes the character of film and some scenes 
appear to be actualiy film itself; as for instance in the piece of Antoni 
Slonimski The Tower’ of Babel or the History of a Sin by Stefan Zeromski, 
or Shaw’s Man and Superman, or Langer’s Péripheries. | 

Without hazarding what forms may be assumed bya reciprocate inter- 
action of film and theatre, whether the’boundary between'them will vanish 
‘or become still deeper, there is no doubt that the front line in the sphere of art 
will be marked by modern tendencies of our epoch, tendencies based on’ the 
most accomplished ‘of science and modern technics.’ 
| 3 ZYGMUNT TONECKI. 
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CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


THE FILM GONE MALE 


Memory, psychology is to-day declaring, is passive consciousness. 
Those who accept this dictum see the in-rolling future as living reality and 
the past as reality entombed. They also regard every human faculty as 
having an evolutionary history. For these straight-line thinkers memory 
is a mere glance over the shoulder along a past seen as a progression from 
the near end of which mankind goes forward. They are also, these 
characteristically occidental thinkers, usually found believing. in the 
relative passivily of females. And since women excel in the matter of 
memory, the two beliefs admirably support each other. But there 
is memory and memory. And memory proper, as distinct from a mere 
backward glance, as distinct even from prolonged contemplation of things 
regarded as past and done with, gathers, can gather, and pile up its wealth 
only round universals, unchanging, unevolving verities that move neither 
backwards nor forwards and have neither speech nor language. 

And that is one of the reasons why women, who excel in memory and 
whom the cynics describe as scarely touched by evolving civilisation, are 
humanity’s silent half, without much faith in speech as a medium of com- 
munication. ~Those women who never question the primacy of ‘‘ clear 
speech ’’, who are docile disciples of the orderly thought of man, and 
acceptors of theorems, have either been educationally maltreated or are by 
nature more within the men’s than within the women’s camp. Once a 
woman becomes a partisan, a representative that is to say of one only of 
the many sides of question, she has abdicated. The batallions of partisan 
women glittering in the limelit regions of to-day’s world, whose prestige 
is largely the result of the novelty of their attainments, communicating not 
their own convictions but some one or other or a portion of some one 


or other of the astonishing varieties of thought-patterns under which men 


experimentally arrange such phenomena as are suited to the process, 
represent the men’s camp and are distinguishable by their absolute faith 
in speech as a medium of communication. 

The others, whom still men call womanly and regard with emotion not 
unmixed with a sane and proper fear, though they may talk incessantly 
from the cradle onwards, are, save when driven by calamitous necessity, as 
silent as the grave. Listen to their outpouring torrents of speech. Listen 


to village women at pump or fireside, to villa women, to unemployed 


service-flat women, to chateldines, to all kinds of women anywhere and 
everywhere. Chatter, chatter, chatter, as men say. And say also that 
only one in a thousand can talk. Quite. For all these women use speech, 
with individual differences, alike: in the manner of a facade. Their 
awareness of being, as distinct from man’s awareness of becoming, is so 
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‘“ Madchen in Umform.”’ A significant German film made by a woman director, Leontine Sagan, 
under the artistic direction of Carl Froelich—the first film of the Deutsche Film-Gemeinschaft. 


‘ Madchen in Umform (Demoiselles en uniforme). Un film allemand assez significatif réalisé par un 
directeur féminin : Leontine Sagan, sous la supervision artistique de Carl Froelich—la premiére pro- 
duction de la Deutsche-Film-Gemeinschaft. 


** Madchen in Uniform.” Ein bedeutender deutscher Film, der unter Leontine Sagans Regie und Carl 
Froelichs ktinstlerischer Lettung als erster Film der Deutschen Filmgesellschaft hergestellt wurde. 


strong that when they are confronted, they must, in most circumstances, 
snatch at words to cover either their own palpitating spiritual nakedness or 
that of another. They talk to banish embarrassment. It is true they are 
apt to drop, if the confrontation be prolonged, inte what is called gossip 


and owes both its charm and its poison to their excellence in awareness of | 


persons. This amongst themselves. In relation to men their use of speech 
is various. But always it is a facade. 


And the film, regarded as a medium of communication, in the day of 


its innocence, in its quality of being nowhere and everywhere, nowhere in 
the sense of having more intention than direction and more purpose than 
plan, everywhere by reason of its power to evoke, suggest, reflect, express 
from within its moving parts and in their totality of movement, something 
of the changeless being at the heart of all becoming, was essentially 
feminine. In its insistence on contemplation it provided a pathway to 


reality. 
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In becoming audible and particularly in becoming a medium of pro- 
paganda, it is doubtless fulfilling its destiny. But it is a masculine destiny. 
The destiny of planful becoming rather than of purposeful being. It will 
be the chosen battle-ground of rival patterns, plans, ideologies in endless 
succession and bewildering variety. | 

It has been declared that it is possible by means of purely aesthetic 
devices to sway an audience in whatever direction a filmateur desires. This 
sounds menacing and is probably true. (The costumiers used Hollywood 
to lengthen women’s skirts. Perhaps British Instructional, with the entire 
medical profession behind it, will kindly shorten them again). It is there- 
fore comforting to reflect that so far the cinema is not a_ govern- 
ment monopoly. It is a medium, or a weapon, at the disposal of all parties 
and has, considered as a battlefield a grand advantage over those of the 
past when civil wars have been waged disadvantageously to one party or 
the other by reason of inequalities of publicity, restrictions of locale and 
the relative indirectness and remoteness of the channels of communication. 
The new film can, at need, assist Radio in turning the world into a vast 
council-chamber and do more than assist, for it is the freer partner. And 
multitudinous within that vast chamber as within none of the preceding 
councils of mankind, is the unconquerable, unchangeable eternal feminine. 
Influential. | 

Weeping therefore, if weep we must, over the departure of the old 
time films gracious silence, we may also rejoice in the prospect of a fair 
field and no favour. A field over which lies only the shadow of the censor- 
ship. And the censorship is getting an uneasy conscience. 

DoroTtHy M. RICHARDSON. 
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FOUR FILMS FROM GERMANY 


Berlin, January. 


In these times connections which formerly seemed to be complicated, 
threatening and hidden, suddenly become clear, distinct- and familiar. 
Everybody learns, everybody sees and feels that economic circumstances 
turn into political ones and that political measures have their effect on 
economy. Things have ceased to be phenomena in themselves and exhibit 
the reasons which have brought them about, and the results which they are 
going to effect. Everthing has its place in the logical or illogical sequence 
of general development, assumes its attitude towards it, adapts itself to it, 
drives it forward. 

The film too. Officially it has made up its mind to remain unpolitical 
—the more so since the commercial organisations are afraid of dissension 
among the cinema public. With exaggerated, desperate, spasmodic 
comedies once more they attempt to distract the people’s minds from what : 
is going on around them, outside the walls of the cinema. But yet from 
one premiere to the next, the number of such plays—with understanding 
of contemporary issues and a desire to grapple with them—increases. The 
German history books are searched for names, episodes and catchwords to 
which could be attached a symbolic meaning. Topical speeches are to be 
heard from historically dressed throats and after particularly succinct 
references follows a well deliberated pause, so that the audience may applaud 
enthusiastically right into the soundfilm without losing the next sentence. . . 

There are, however, other films too. Although not frequently. Films 
which try with perceptible jerks and cracking joints to stand on their own 
legs amidst the vortex: to demand art and taste, to retain a point of view 
even if only because they are contrary to those of other people. 

* * * 


In the annual vote arranged by the Berlin daily paper Der Deutsche 
where nearly all the German film critics of renown and prominent person- 
alities of Germany and abroad are asked which film had most impressed 
them, the film Madchen in Uniform held the winning number of votes. 

The film in question is not a light military comedy as-one might infer — 
from the title which is the only insincere and business-like thing in the film. 
The ‘‘ Girls in Uniform ”’ are the pupils of an aristocratic boarding-school 
—heavy with tradition—of the Potsdam pre-war period. Into this board- 
ing-school a new, wild, obstinate orphan is brought; almost crushed by the 
oppressive regulations there, made drunk by the beauty and love of a 
governess ad nearly driven to suicide. 

This story, borrowed from the theatre and reminiscent of the stage— 
might be of less importance in itself than the way in which it has been 
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Madchen in Uniform.” 
‘© Mddchen in Uniform (Demoiselles en uniforme). 


Madchen in Unizorm.”’ 


moulded. A way which expresses naturally and with charm the delicate 
side of the subject and which characterizes distinctly but not abruptly. 
There is no man in this film, no real love-story, nor anything seductive. 
The many girls who appear wear no charming lingerie but prosaic grand- 
mother-nightgowns. They are not made up as dolls but are filled with the 
sincere enthusiasm of youth instead of artificial sweetness. They do not 
‘“fact,’’ they don’t express themselves by the usual gestures. They touch 
an idea, feel it entirely, live it and help us to live it with them. This 
diligence of sentiment and innate ability of all the 50 girls, determines the 
atmosphere of the picture, and radiates from the screen into the audience, 
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the sense of the rooms of the boarding-school as they might even nowadays 
exist in Potsdam; as well as the figures of the Frederician headmistress and 
of her body of teachers; never caricatured but portrayed in minutest detail, 
so that people antipathetic to such persons can think them disgusting and 


ridiculous, and others consider them just as comprehensible and correct as 
they do their living models. 


This objectivity of representation has helped the film to gain its un- 
questioned success both with the press and the public; a success with which 
we might readily agree, the more since this success secures the remuneration 


of the artists through whose collaboration the film was created. It is the 
first German film made on such a collective basis. It is also the first film 
of the first German woman-director of importance: Leontine Sagan. The 


names of the chief actors should be remembered : Dorothea Wieck, Hertha 
Thiele, Ellen Schwannecke. 


* * * 


In the same census Kameradschaft by G. W. Pabst occupied only the 
fourth place. 


Kameradschaft was made under a particularly inauspicious star. The 
unsettled conditions of weather of the last summer caused an extraordinary 
delay, and the resistance of ‘the mineowners whose courtesy had to be 
depended on, brought about fresh difficulties from scene to scene. So, after 


all, the premiére took place at an exceedingly unfavourable time to the 
subject and tendency of the film. 


The film in question concerns the mining disaster of Courriéres where 


German miners crossed the frontier to bring help to their imprisoned French 
comrades. 


The scenes of the catastrophe and rescue which take up two thirds of the 


action, are full of the most complicated, subtle and effective shots ever made 
in a German studio. 


And especially the scene in which full visual and acoustic possibilities 
are used in the expression of profound psychologic interpretations. One of 
the French miners has been imprisoned for hours, the signals he hammers 
become more and more apathetic and infrequent. But when at last the 
sound of far-off voices interrupts his desperate waiting, his hammering 
turns into rapid drum-beats and suddenly resembles the sound of machine- 
guns, with which the voices of the Germans now also mingle; until the gas- 
mask and helmet of the German rescuer who forces his way through the > 
wall completes the war-time vision of attacking Germans in steel-helmets 
and the rescued miner—on the edge of insanity—furiously rushes at his 
rescuer. 


Yes—but such distinct allusions to the senselessness of war, the inter- 
nationality of labour and of frontier-guards, such piercing and therefore 
sceptical aspects of to-day and the future are not very popular in these times. 
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People are either of different opinion or they know all these problems 
too well. This seems to be the chief reason why G. W. Pabst’s new film 
did not gain the success which had been prophesied bv the critics. — 


* * 


Moreover, another pacifistic film—although it treated its subject more 
superficially and optimistically, was no more successful : The film No-man’s- 


land by the new director, Victor Trivas, founded on an idea by Leonhard 
Frank. : 


Here no-man’s-land consists of devastated ruins between two trench- 
lines. Assaults and artillery-fire have swept together five men: A French- 
man, a German, a wounded English officer, a negro and a Jew, whose 
uniform has. been burnt and whose tongue has been paralyzed. Dependent 
on one another soon they get into difficulties ; not understanding each other’s 
language soon a thorough misunderstanding arises. Only the negro, a 
cabaret artist who mangles all languages laughs cheerfully and makes peace 
—until this idyll in No-man’s -land rouses the suspicions on all fronts and 
the canons of all the protagonists bombard this personification of peace. 


‘* No-man’s-land.”’ A Resco-film by a new director, Victor Trivas, founded on an 
idea by Leonhard Frank. Photo : Central-Film, Fett & Co., G.m.b.H. 


‘““ No-man’s-land,’’ un Resco-Film réalisé par un nouveau directeur: Victor 


Trivas sur une idé2 de Leonhard Frank. Photo: Central-Film, Fett & Co.,G.m.b.H. 


‘““ Niemandsland, Ein Resco-Film des neuen Regisseurs Victor Trivas, nach einer 
Idee Leonhard Franks. Photo : Central-Film, Fett & Co., G.m.b.H. 
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But larger than life, side by side and defenceless the Frenchman, the 
German, the Englishman, the negro and the Jew march towards the 
entanglements. 


With this apotheosis the film ends. It is only an apotheosis, no reality. bass 


* * 


It is difficult nowadays to say how one can teach an audience such 
things. Naturalism frightens—as we see with Kameradschaft. Symbolism 
—as we see with No-man’s-land—has no power of conviction. And 
skittishness—as we see with Die Koffer des Herrn O. F. is an offence. 


The trunks of Mr. O. F. arrive at a small mid-German town, thirteen 
ostentatious trunks of all sizes. The sleepy old town suddenly wakes up. 
Gossip, puzzling, swindling are stirred up round the trunk and their 
unknown owner. Suddenly the rumour is spread they belong to a million- 
aire who has come to the town. For what purpose? And now begins a 
fever of activity. Buildings arise, the small town grows and flourishes 
while the world around suffers from deepest crisis. International confer- 
ences attempt to solve the mystery, and naturally don’t discover the fiction 


of the lost trunks as the source and decisive impulse of this favourable 
economic impetus. 


All that might have been thought out quite nicely, but was worked out 
wrongly — approximately with the_means of the cabaret Blauer Vogel — 
decorative and playful, impressive and wrong. The settings are more 
important than the play and the idea is hidden behind beautiful paintings. 
This farce on the economic crisis reminds us of a juggler who appears with 
a serious face of a doctor at the death-bed of the patient and who promises 
to bring him new life. Then he begins to tickle the patient until he _ 
laughingly expires. | 


* * 


With Madchen in Uniform one feels: Here is a statement, but it is not 
pronounced. 


With Die Koffer des Herrn O. F.: Here is perhaps a statement, but 
it is kept secret. 


With Kameradschaft: Here is a statement, but is too true to be 
comforting. 


‘ With No-man’s-land: Here is a statement which is too comforting to 
be true. 


A. KRASZNA-KRAUSZ. 
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DATUM POINT 


A first impression of a city is a kind of datum point, a fixed point to 
which the entire survey of the city is referred, and so it assumes a value out 
of all proportion to the fortuitous origin of it’s position. If my first 
impression of Berlin had been formed on looking into a bookshop window, 
where I should undoubtedly have seen little else but the slogan ‘“ Es ist 
unmoglich von Edgar Wallace nicht gefessalt zu sein.!’’, I should have based 


all subsequent impressions of the city on the theory that modern Berlin is 
§ determined to be ** Modern ’’ at any price. Happily my first impression of 
rR. Berlin was connected with the Cinema, and therefore, I believe, my survey 
i? of the city as a whole was much more accurate than it might otherwise have 
been. 
Sey There were just two lines of lights in front of the Capitol when I first 
St i saw it; Kameradschaft was one, and Regie: G. W. Pabst the other. I knew 
£ ; : I had found my datum point, for where else in the world is a director 
Ras acknowledged to be the chief attraction of a commercial film? And my 
i 4 datum point was not a peak, for I was to find plenty of higher ground than 
i ae, | this in the course of the survey. _Even the Ufa Palast (which was at that time 
ioe showing de Kongress tanzt) had with the stills a list of technicians in as 


big print as the list of actors; and there is a knowledge of what constitutes 
““cinema ’’ in the mind of the Berlin man-in-the-fauteuil which is almost 
incredible to the Englishman, used to an audience that pays it’s money for 
three hours of assorted movie, and doesn’t much care what it’s about as long 
as it doesn’t have to think. 


Continuous performance is the exception in Berlin, and is found only in 
some of the smaller houses. The majority have two performances a day, 
one at 7 and the other at 9.15, and some have also an afternoon performance. 
The programme consists of the feature picture, the Wochenschau—the 
week’s newsreel, and sometimes also a short, but altogether a programme of 
just under 2 hours, which is as much as.anyone can digest of such. concen- 
trated entertainment as movie. After seeing this system in operation.I am 
convinced that it is our three hour continuous performances that account for 
the inability of our audiences to digest any film needing their mental co- 
operation. Sloppy technique hasn’t a chance to get by in Berlin, a clumsy 
or meaningless cut is spotted at once and commented on by several members 
of any audience, and psychologically impossible conduct on the. part of 
anyone in the story is.certain to get a contemptuous laugh. Greta Garbo’s 
film with Robert Montgomery had to be taken off after about three day’s 
run at the Gloria Palast, the public would not stand that kind of thing. 

In Berlin the cinema handles these subjects which in other countries are 
confined to the stage, with the result that everyone goes to the cinema as a 
matter of course. In England the cinema is still looked down on by an 
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enormous number of people. In Berlin the stage imitates the screen, and 
films made from stage plays are so rewritten as to make them thoroughly 
cinematic—Mddchen in Uniform showed no traces of it’s theatrical origin— 
whereas in England we continue to photograph stage plays almost without 
alteration, and to make our original screen stories as uncinematic as possible. 
There is some justification for this, as only special audiences in England will 
tolerate cinematic films in a cinema, but on the other hand there is no attempt 
on the part of the trade in this country to get the theatre audience for some 
of its theatres while keeping its present audience with its present kind of 
film; this, I am convinced, could be done. 

You will have noticed that I have spoken of ‘‘ Berlin’’ and not of 
Germany ; this is because Herr Metzner, Pabst’s architect, told me that I 
was not to judge Germany by Berlin, for he said that there is more in 
common between Berlin and London than between Berlin and the rest of 
Germany, or between London and the provinces. But I imagine the ratio 
Berlin : London : Germany : England hold good, at any rate as far as 
cinema audiences are Concerned. 

This German enthusiasm for, and consequent understanding of the 
cinema is I think due to the fact that they have got rid of the ball and chain 
of tradition to a large extent, and are determined to find the most vivid and 
powerful means of expression they can use; they have found it in the film. 
They are determined to make and to use only that which is really alive and 
full of power and movement. They have no use for the dead or for the 
comatose. In pictures they have discovered the camera; in architecture they 
have discovered concrete, in drama they have discovered the talkie, and if 
in literature they have discovered Edgar Wallace, it is something to have 
discovered anything at all which has movement in England. 


‘DAN Brrr. 
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A stort article and: some’ stills from the first Brazilian avant- nei 
garde film, are reproduced herewith. The film, Limits, was”. ©: 
' produced ‘and directed by a young Brazilian artist, Mario Peixoto, 
and acted by Raul Schnoor, Olga Breno, D. S Pedreira and = 
Faciana Rei. The text of the article ‘states the point'of view of ': 
Mario Peixoto, and is similar to his statement delivered to. the: re 
public at the first performance. 


i! Limits, the meeting of three lives ruined. ra lite. Sasiahies the limit of a 

Two women, one man, three which. life, : having. limited con- 
poste in their Gesires and possibilities, gathers at last in, the most limited 
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‘* Limits.” 


** Limutes.”’ 


Grenzen.”’ 


Everything is limited. 
| Repeated throughout the film, everything struggles to break down its 
limits. 

The camera flees towards Nature with the persons, crossing skies and 
| sea, following clouds, flying with the birds, running with the tormented 
| creatures, following the movement, the impulse, of the three whom Nature 
the illimitable, seems to be trying to draw to herself; falling with their 


ae | weary bodies, advancing ten times on the spring with flows, runs, flees, 
i : losing itself following the horizon ;—journey without end. But returning, 
. "3 it is the same earth which it encounters, the ground which is the surface 
| ee _and the end of all vision, the wall which marks the limits; limits which 
| i a bind, limits of every kind. 
nF Even in the vagueness of Nature everything has its limits. 
| if q A series of themes, of variations, of situations, of movements and life, 
a caught by the artist, developed and constructed geometrically to form a 
Bit whole; a film in which the pictures speak for themselves through rhythm. 
Through every situation; embroidering a thousand variations, each 
ii y picture informing the whole; everything is set to rhythm. Rhythm and 
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** Limites.’’ 


** Grenzen.’”’ 


rhythms of all kinds. The film itself is one vast rhythm of despair and 
anguish, of isolation, of limitation; developed and completed by the 
rhythmic impetus of scene-building. 

Every scene has its interior rhythm well defined, and belongs in dura- 
tion and form to a rhythm of sequences; a structural rhythm, building 
according to plan. 

In this film everything is rhythm. It is rhythm which, in every 
sequence, defines its limit, it is the rhythm which explains and interprets 
throughout the film, marking the beginning and end of each adventure. 
It is rhythm which defines the limits, which defines Limits. 
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Limits.” 


Timttes.’’ 


** Grenzen.”’ 


NOTES FROM 
> PART TWO 
(By Herman G. Weinberg) | 


Eisenstein’s little Parisian truffle, Romance Sentimentale, (which, Paris 
or no Paris, was an illuminating presage of what we may expect from the 
Russian sound film), drew the following comment from the wise-cracking 
theatrical trade paper. Variety: 


‘‘ Peculiar stretch of film suffering from an overdose of imagination 
. . . . Its subject matter is one of those complexed mental pictures of the 
sadness of autumn. Has its good points from a photographic angle but is 
a hodge-podge on continuity. .. (It) is called a novelty but otherwise 
might be tabbed a travelogue. Fully six minutes of silent wind-blown trees, 
water ripples, stormy waves and clouds.’’ 
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And this has been thrown in the face of a film, probably the first film, 
to use sound and music as an abstract force, the first pure sound film—how- 
ever avant-garde its theme may be*. 

Though the American press does not recognise anything by Eisenstein 
in Romance Sentimentale which is decidedly Russian in concept and treat- 
ment, or how the use of percussion and dynamics in Eisenstein’s treatment 
of sound stems from the overtonal montage of his earlier silent films, this 
same press is most decidedly aware of the Russe ‘‘ touch ”’ here: ; 


(A paragraph culled in toto from a Baltimore paper.) 
STAR GOES RUSSIAN. 


Ruth Chatterton wears specially made Russian boots in several scenes of her 


new starring vehicle, ‘‘ Once a Lady,’’ in which she plays an unconventional 
Paris woman.”’ 


I am sure there is no doubt about the Russian atmosphere of Miss 
Chatterton’s specially made boots ‘‘ in which she plays an unconventional 
Paris woman.”’ 

Another amusing incident which shows that America is still a trifle 
uncertain, to put it mildly, as to ‘‘ what it’s all about ’’ is the time had by all 
the exhibitors and publicity directors in getting the title of Greta Garbo’s 
recent talkie straight.. No one could decide whether it was The Rise and 
Fall of Susan Lenox or The Fall and Rise of Susan Lenox. And how they 
juggled Miss Garbo’s morality about in billing this film made for one of the 
most exhilarating stretches of fun I’ve had since the rumour came from 
Hollywood one day that a film recently completed was so bad that they had 
to re-shoot the last three reels in order to put it permanently ‘‘ on the shelf.’ 

Hollywood’s excursions into the macabre and grotesque of a sudden 
(we have Frankenstein, Murders in the Rue Morgue and Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde already completed) is encouraging only in an attempt to break away 
from the stereotype of the society or drawing-room species of opera. 
Frankenstein is a complete negation of Mrs. Shelly’s book. Where in the 
latter was raised the social problem of artificially creating life without a 
particular reason, and that any life lacking a soul would be futile, the film 
makes the scientist Frankenstein give the monster a diseased brain which 
is supposed to alibi his murdering and plundering. If all Mr. Whale’s in- 
tention was that of creating a bogey-man species of character, he has 
succeeded, and no one will deny him his promise. Certainly Boris Karloff’s 
make-up as the creature is hideously realistic in the extreme. But the film’s 
motivations spring from no significant well-sources. It is technical 
acrobatics for its own sake—to terrify and to shock. It leaves one just where 
any other cleverly executed melodrama would leave one. Satisfied at the 
happy ending and the inevitable reunion of the lovers at the close. I think 
back at the last manifestation of this theme in Metropolis—where the artificial 


* Only in one other film have I heard sound used as a wild commentary on the action 
—in Ozep’s Karamazov. It proves conclusively that from Russia will come the true sound 
~ films of the future—not the verbose talkies of America, but a continuance and furtherance 
of the technique disclosed by the Germans in Tankstelle and Kameradschaft. 
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human being took the form of a beautifully seductive woman who through 
a curious twist in her mental make-up, preached communism to the workers, 
inciting them to revolt. Here is food for thought. This is provocative and 
stimulating. It raises the question: ‘‘ Bereft of all our civilized sheen, or 
surface trappings, our lacquered souls and machine-like reason, would we 


choose between communism or capitalism if the problem was suddenly con- 
fronted to us for the first time ?”’ 


But the American movie doesn’t think—and the German one occasionally 
does. The film Frankenstein is like the scientist’s creation—a monstrosity 


without reason, or meaning. We are no longer children to be scared by 
bogey-men, if this is all they have to tell us. 


I have more confidence in Murders in the Rue Morgue done by my 
friend, Robert Florey, who worked on the continent last year for Pierre 
Braunberger. Universal has let him take Poe’s thriller and I hear they 
have given him plenty of leeway. Possessed of a camera eye, a good filmic 
sense and faculty for the eerie and morbid (witness his early silent film, 


Johann, the Coffin Maker)—this film should be good. Anything less will 
be a disappointment, at least, to me. 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde has evidences of being the most successful of 
them all, by virtue of the inventiveness of director Rouben Mamoulian, the 
young Armenian who, I am told, has juggled the camera around in this 
film like it was never moved since the advent of sound. Advance stills took 
exceedingly promising. This film, no doubt, will be the one most eagerly 
awaited by both American and European followers of the cinema. 


King Vidor, who should have been the one hope of the American movie, 
by virtue of The Big Parade, The Crowd and Hallelujah (for which state- 
ment, I must take, I presume, critical exception to Mr. Potamkin) did The 
Champ, a maudlin tear-jerker, in the parlance of Variety, exploiting a “‘cute’’ 


child actor. It will probably be very popular, being good movie entertain- 
ment—but, oh ! such bad, bad.art ! 


Von Stroheim is acting in vehicles unworthy of his talents, all directorial 
propositions having fallen through, while Lubitsch carries on valiantly—the 
only European director who has succeeded in affecting a happy compromise 
in Hollywood. The fact that his new film, The Man I Killed is a drama 
(his first since Three Women) makes it awaited with more than usual interest. 
Every new Lubitsch film discloses a new cinematic trick or two which the 
wily Teuton keeps up his sleeve. He is a fount of seemingly inexhaustible 
filmic ideas. If Lubitsch-could be given a post like Pommer’s with Ufa— 


that of supervisor, I am certain the output of the Paramount studios would 
be on a much higher level. 


But probably the most anxiously awaited new film of them all is Eisen- 
stein’s Mexican venture which has recently been completed and is being 
prepared for distribution. Ejisenstein’s answer to Edmund Wilson’s 
facetious remarks in The New Republic anent this film were succinct and to 
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the point. _When Wilson implied that Eisenstein had gone to Mexico to 
get away from the<Soviet, work unhampered, free, in new surroundings, 
under the hot tropical sun, amid splashes of bizarre colour and glamour as 
a relief from the Soviet film factories, Eisenstein replied that he, Tisse and 
Alexandrov were no longer children who ran away from home to see Indians 
putting feathers in their hair or cannibals putting rings through their noses. 


HERMAN G. WEINBERG. 


YOUNG WORKERS FILM THEIR OWN LIFE 


Some time ago a film was turrfed in one of the empty and deserted 
studios of Vienna. No newspaper has taken notice of it, no famous actors 
belonged to the cast, the public did not know anything about it, it was 
created only by the will, the courage and assiduity of some young workers 
and students. These young people, members of the Young Socialists’ 
Union had united to turn a film which was to express and canvass their idea, 
the idea of socialism. They undertook their task with enthusiasm but little 
money—there was not even money enough to heat the studio—and they 
turned a silent film. Its action is quite primitive, but impressive. It shows 


‘* Young Workers film their own life.’ A film made in a deserted Viennese studio 
. by members of the Viennese Young Socialists’ Umon. 


‘* Jeunes travailleurs filmant leur propre vie.” Un film réalisé par les membres 
de l'Union Viennoise des jeunes socialistes, dans un studio abandonné de Vienne. 


‘* Arbeiterjugend verfilmt ihr eigenes Leben.’ Die ser Film wurde von Mitgledern 
der Wiener Sozialistischen Arbeiterjugend in einem sonst unbeniitzten Wiener 
Filmatelier gedreht. 
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that the young worker of to-day must not separate from his comrades in 
order to lead a life apart as an individual, but that they must all work and 
struggle side by side to improve the fate of every single one; that every boy 
and every girl must keep to their organisation and help create the new world. 
That is what the film attempts to demonstrate. It happens among the 
workers and unemployed of Vienna. The time of action is the year 1931— 
the year of the crisis, of misery, hunger and unemployment. 


Two réles were played by professional actors, who had been out of work 
for a long time. Besides these only young amateurs were at work. Fora 
certain time clerks, apprentices, typists and factory workers turned into a 
film director’s staff. One who had a certain knowledge of filmwork had 
written the scenario and acted as something like a director ; two experts were 
available, one was the cameraman, the other one manager. All the other 
posts were occupied by inexperienced people. In spite of difficulties and 
the scarcity of money, the film willbe finished very soon. Some outdoor 
scenes have yet to be made. After that the film will be cut and copied and 
then it will be ready to be shown. 


It is not a grand work of art which has been created, not a film which will 
be mentioned in the history of film-art, but yet it is a proof that with courage, 
industry and juvenile enthusiasm good work can be done—besides and quite 
apart from commercial capitalistic production — work which is of certain 
value. This film proves that—far from the commercial *‘ art-management ”’ 
—there can be and there is an independent mind and free artistic creating. 


KLARA MODERN. 
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‘* Grind out your sterile panorams, 
O camera god of smirk and pose; 

Buy up the Friars and the Lambs.* 
All your Janes in underclothes 

And all your bankers’ high film-flams 
Can’t change the cabbage to a rose. 

” One look at you and Thespis scrams 

Into the night to thumb his nose.’’ 


Thus does one American writer, Ben Hecht, record his disgust of 
Hollywood. In proof of his sincerity, he voluntarily renounced a fifty- 
thousand-dollar contract. Without rhyme, but with abundant reason, he 


explains that he couldn’t endure the hypocrisy of those ‘‘ nervous, crazy 
guys, the producers.” 


There is nothing especially unusual in this outburst. It is typical of 
writers in general, men and women, American and European, who venture 
into filmland’s topsyturvydom. Customarily, however, unlike Mr. Hecht, 
they do not explode until after they have collected the cash. A forbearance 
which may be placed to their credit or otherwise, according to the point of 
view. But explode they do, sooner or later. 


A somewhat puzzling question is presented by this characteristic 
reaction on the part of those who undertake to serve the ‘* nervous, crazy 


guys’’ of Hollywood. The impulse is to declare immediately and 


unequivocally that there is every justification for It But a moment’s 
reflection will halt or at least temper this impulse. 


Ample allowance can be made for the pioneers—Maeterlinck, Sir Gil- 
bert Parker, Gertrude Atherton and others who succumbed in childlike 
innocence to the pristine lure and mystery of Filmania. But this 
extenuation does not apply to those who now follow in their footsteps. 


These latter-day adventurers come to a Hollywood already fully ex- 
plored, charted, and described. They have heard the tales of returned 
travellers. They know in advance the conditions they will encounter,.the 
vagaries, the confusions, the grotesqueries, the absurdities that abound in 
this mazeful realm of intermixed reality and makebelieve. 


Is it possible that those who earn their bread and cheese through the 
gift of a fertile imagination are so far untrue to their genius as inadequately 
{0 picture to themselves what lies ahead of them when they set forth to 
dance attendance upon the modern Comus? It would indeed seem so, to 
judge by the scornful huffiness with which each in turn quits his job and 
staggers back to the world of sanity under a load of golden shekels. 


*The leading American actors association 
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When Alice stepped through the looking-glass she accepted with 
mannerly good humor the bewildering, dislocated world in which she found 
herself. If in the same fashion Hollywood could be accepted for what it 
is, much ruffle and backbiting would be avoided. Moreover, the amenable 
writer—and no one is more needed or more welcome in Hollywood—would 
quickly find himself in every whit as commanding a position as that 
accorded Alice in the pale of the fantastic. Instead of a labored diatribe 
to commemorate his experience, he could expressively content himself with 
a simple paraphrase of Alice’s imperial jingle : 


O cinema creatures and liegemen, draw near! 
’Tis an honor to see me, a favor to hear; 
"Tis a privilege high to have dinner and tea 
Along with producers, directors and me. 


Some few there are of minor distinction, drifting in from the outside 
world, who have abnegated their esthetic and social conventions, as well 
as their literary sacraments, and have unconditionally ‘‘ gone Hollywood.’’ 
But they are the rare exception. To become thus immersed in films 
involves complete oblivion with respect to humanity at large. It offers no 
alternative but to adopt the materialistic prescript of Omar—‘‘ Take the 
cash, and let the credit go.’’ The professional Hollywood scenario writer, 
for all of his princely income, for all of his village importance, for all of 
his ability and accomplishments, is but one of a thousand cogs in a con- 
vulsive machine designed for the focal glorification of Bessie Brooks or 
Tommy Snooks. | 

It is not difficuit to understand, therefore, why the invited author 
shrinks from the prospect of absorption into the cinema whirligig. But it 
is not so easy to understand why, if he comes at all, he cannot for the time 
being, at least, adapt himself to circumStances. This means, to be sure, 
that not only must he be willing when in Hollywood to do as Hollywood 
does, but also to do as Hollywood tells him. And perhaps that’s the rub. 
His amour propre is at stake. 


- The conventional author, and in particular the individual smartened 
with a halo of popularity, instinctively resents dictation or subservience to 
the whims of others. He is congenitally a soloist. An independent creator. 
He must not be classed with the journeyman, in the expectation that he will 
follow blue-prints and specifications. However, he knows, or should know, 
before he comes to Hollywood that thus it will be, along with much else 
that is anomalous, divergent, and deranged. And yet he comes, seduced 
by the vision of fleshpots or something, only to be inevitably disenchanted 
and to go home howling with derision and the pain of punctured dignity. 

So far as is at present known, only one author of prominence has 
served a spell in Hollywood and retired with smiles and with expressions 
of understanding and toleration. Like the amiable Alice, he politely re- 
garded his incursion into the maze of the fabulous as a diverting 
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and memorable dream, neither resenting the incomprehensible impositions 
placed upon him nor making mock of the circus that cavorted about him. 

Accordingly, he found no fault with being cloistered in a cubbyhole 
and being treated on the studio lot as one of the Gnats or Beetles. Without 
protest he took orders on story writing from a Humpty Dumpty bred in 
a tailor shop and to whom syntax and poll tax were more or less synony- 
mous. He willingly allowed Tweedledums and Tweedledees, Jabberwocks, 


Knights, Queens, and Royal Messengers to pass critical judgment on his 


work. He did not take it to heart that stock Walruses, Carpenters, and 
Oysters were called in to tinker with his creations, that his stories were ‘still 
further mangled in the filming, or that Punch and Judy were permitted to 
dictate their titles. Nor did he take offense when some of his best efforts 
were rejected by the King as bunk and boloney. 


In return for what they considered an honor in letting him through 
the gates, he listened respectfully to ten-thousand-dollar-a-week Royalty, 
some of them but few years out of short breeches, and not one of whom 
could tell him the difference between a Tenpin and Pterodactyl. He 
betrayed no rude amusement, but accepted it as part of the entertainment, 
if he chanced to see a born Shoemaker directing a Victorian court scene 
and drawing five hundred dollars a day for doing it. Nor did he so much 
as sniff when he learned that one of the Imperial Family, on seeing a pre- 
view of A Tale of Two Cities and being told that it was from a novel by 
spies Dickens, an Englishman, forthwith instructed his Secretary 


‘Send right avay a cablegram to dat Charlie Dickens for a option on 
his next book.’’ 


In short, and seriously, this particular and exceptional author accepted 
the hospitality and the gold of Hollywood in the dual réle of a tolerant 
guest and a conscientious servitor. More than that, he took pains after 
returning to normal civilisation to write some very nice things about Holly- 
wood. Whether he could ever be induced to go back is another matter. 
Even the most broadminded and most indulgent mortal has_ his limita- 
tions. Also, one nightmare, however enlivening, is more than aplenty. 


CLIFFORD HoWarpD. 
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EMIL UND DIE DEDEKTIVE, 


Dedektive by Erich Kastner for the last two years. 


AND REVIEW 


CRITICISM AND ACHIEVEMENT 


Why this gap between written criticism and the subject criticised? 

Supposing, for the length of one sentence, that critics retain the power 
to get a kick out of good work: why not a performance instead of a dry 
lecture ? 

As far as film and theatre criticism are concerned, supply would be 
meeting demand. Folk in search of theatrical diversions would be presented 
with ashow. A written show of the same style and quality as the real show. 

Enough of hour-by-hour oraclese! The public ought to be allowed to 
use its own judgment for its own DELIGHTS (note that the old-timers 
call the films JOBS)! 

Imagine how alive a paper might become when all the critical depart- 
ments are out to give a show! Art criticism could teach something of the 
creative activity of artists instead of journalese : descriptive writing bringing 


the picture before the reader’s eyes, leaving it to the reader’s own psycho- 


logical make-up whether he accepts or rejects. 


Each book review could 
become a tiny book amusing to read in itself . . 


. and thusly ... 
QO. B. 


CHARING CROSS ROAD: SECTION VIEW 


Much in much: production, projection, studio and theatre acoustics, 


and the ultimate rest in the ultimate Talking Pictures by Bernard Brown 
(Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 


12s. 6d.). 


Routledge have reissued some of the German photo booklets: Male 


Body, Negro Types, Hollywood: all at 2/6 with an English text this time. 


Also, Mother and Child at 3/6 with 48 photos by Hedda Walther, and Circus 
at 10/6 with 47 photos by H. W. 


The Verlag Scherl of Berlin have provided popular series on German 
Lillian Harvey, Willy Fritzsch, etc., at 1/6 a time. 


The new Das Deutsche Lichtbild is the best ever turned out by the vearly 
far in advance of our own Modern Photography (Studio 


7/6.). 
And 1982 will bring for the book lover ultra-violation ? 


a Ufa-film directed by Gerhardt 
Lamprecht. 


The most popular book for children has been the story Emil und die 


Emil, a small boy, is 


sent to Berlin to see his grandmother ; he goes by train, all by himself, the 
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money which he has to give to his grandmother carefully hidden in his 
pocket. But when he is alone in the compartment with that uncanny looking 
fellow in the black stiff hat, he falls asleep, to wake up at the moment the 
uncanny man steps off at the Zoo station with his money. He rushes out 
from the train, too, following the black hat through the crowded station and 
along the streets. Bad enough for a small boy who had never been to the 
city before if you imagine the Berlin traffic and the crowded streets. Emil 
does not try to tell the police, for having committed some mischief with other 
boys at home, he fancies they knew of it in Berlin, and he would be im- 
prisoned. So he takes up the pursuit by himself, but soon finds some helpful 
youngsters, and the kids really manage to catch the thief and prove his theft. 


This novel is the plot of the talkie, which is played by 140 children. 
Fancy their hunting through the streets, their conferences and debates; and 
fancy Fritz Rasp playing the part of the man with the black stiff hat! 
Everyone would be afraid of meeting him alone in a compartment, I think. 
Most of the children play very naturally and you can see how much they like 
it. And the audience likes it too, children as well as grown-ups, though I 
edo not think that the film is quite as tastefully done as the book is written. 


TRUDE WEISS. 


Sonne tuber dem Arlberg (The White Frenzy), a Sokal-Production directed 


: by Dr. A. Fanck. 


Dr. Fanck’s mountain-film for this year is a comedy, played on the 


Arlberg, the paradise of skiing people on the frontiers of Austria and 
Switzerland. 


Having seen the former mountain-films, | was always sorry that their 
serious plots were never adequate to the beauty of their settings. In 
attempting to-match the action with the power and sterness of the mountains 
themselves, withal mellowed. by tenderest pangs of love, the general result 
was Kitsch among beautiful surroundings. One felt the beauty of the 
places would be so much more enjoyable if unassuming comedy instead of 
some Kitsch tragedy were made the raison d'etre. 


In the latest Fanck film the old wish is realised. It is really a ‘‘ white 
frenzy ’’ of snow and sun and moverpent, and a good deal of humour. The 
best ski-masters of Austria take part in it, and when they “ fly ’’ down the 
slopes, twenty, forty of them, in swift curves, the glittering snow spraying 
round them, you too, in your seat in the dark, get the thrill and happiness 
of a glorious day in the mountains. 


watching Hannes Schneider, the famous ‘‘ head-master’’ of the skiing 
school on the Arlberg, giving special skiing lessons to Leni Riefenstahl, who 
starts to learn in the beginning of the film, and seems so apt a pupil that she 
is able to follow him in the speedy race up and down the slopes at the end of 


tel those who know something of skiing, there is special pleasure in 
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it. There is so much swiftness and movement in the film that sometimes 
you long for a moment’s pause to study the landscape. — : 
Two comic parts are played by famous ‘‘ real prize-winners ’’ perform- 
ing incredible tricks on skiis with humour and real artistic skill. 
Sonne iiber dem Arlberg is heartily recommended to all who love 


mountains and winter-sports: especially to those who are unable to go to 
the mountains themselves, as antidote for gloomy, foggy winter days. 


| | TRUDE WEISS. 
Vienna, 1982. 


GRAND HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


The official cast of Grand Hotel being at hand, it is obvious that M-G-M. 
are sparing no pains in making their talkie of the Baum book the greatest 
etc., etc. of all time. As usual when no pains are spared, Edmund Goulding 


is called in to give the coup de grace. He directed, bear in mind, The 
Trespasser and Reaching for the Moon. 


It would be easy to carp at the cast. Given a free pick from all the 
studios, one could have made an interesting choice. But it is a good cast 
from the M-G-M. lot, and here it is. 


Garbo as Gruinskaja. That of course alters everything. It will be a 
good film for Garbo. She, not the hotel, will be the star. That must be as 
it may ; at any rate, it is nice to know Garbo will appear as the dancer. One 
who has seen the play can imagine her that morning, singing at the tele- 
phone; see her, too, leaving. And as one thinks, see her in the part. At 
the same time, from the point of view of the hotel as star of the film, what a 
pity the rumour was false that Negri was to be called in! One who read 
the book will remember that the dancer was suffering from advancing age, 
loss of audience, weight, wrinkles and temperament. . . . I always thought 


Dagover’s imitation of Pavlova in Congress Dances was done with an eye 


on the part. Now I feel that Norma Shearer put out the Negri news in 
revenge for not having landed the typist. ... Joan Crawford is to be 
Flaemmchen. She can’t be as good as was Ursula Jeans, -but it cooks | 
Marion Davis’ goose, and if Constance Bennett could not be borrowed and 
for once given the only part she. could play, Joan Crawford is best. 
Wallace Beery is Preysing. Now, that is a Jannings part. So they 
made Jean Hersholt hafl-porter, mindful of The Last Laugh. That is how 


Hollywood works. Lewis (Inevitable) Stone steps in as doctor. Veidt is 


the real one of course, and failing him Keaton. He hoped for the invalid’s 
part; it would have been good for him. But Lionel Barrymore has a corner — 
in disease-sufferers, so they gave it him. A pity. Krigilein is essentially 
small—a rabbit lost in the warren. Keaton could have done that. Or the 
doctor. John Barrymore too could have made those portentous remarks 
about life that fall to the doctor, and he has only one side to his face, anyway. 


‘ 

j 
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But he is the baron, Gruinskaja’s lover. Well, maybe Garbo think she 
not act again with Gilbert, who’d have been good, and maybe Crawford and 
Garbo would’t be in a picture together if Gable were along, another good 
one for the part. Pity Novarro can’t act and that Montgomery flopped so, 
when teamed with Garbo. John of the holy Barrymore’s is too old. The 
little tragedy of the tale is the dancer’s love for the young man just when 
she is realising her own age rather forcibly. However, as Garbo is not old, 
and it will be Garbo’s film, things get shifted round. 

There we are, anyway, and it is, as it stands, a good enough cast to 
promise a better film from the tale than was the book. It is fortunate that 
directors never make very much difference to Garbo .. . and now does 
anyone remember that Grand Hotel was originally written as a film? A 

silent German picture that did not have much success—grubby, ill-lit, 
| plumply acted. The film rights were sold to America. Nothing happened. 
But V. Baum, as you can see by her photos, persevered ; book and play had 
terrific success—and new film rights of the book were sold! It was not 
Universal this time that bought them, but it’s a Universal story. 


R.H. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Caligula by Dr. Hanns Sachs. Elkin Matthews and Marrot. 7/6. 

This is a most entertaining book. Moreover; it helps us to understand 
Caligula; it tackles the problem in the light of modern scientific research. 
We begin to see daylight. Older writers contented themselves with 
enumerating the queer doings of this ‘‘ enigma,’’ as they called him, and 
drawing moral reflections therefrom; they left it at that. He was a bundle 
of self-contradictory elements; in short, he was mad, mad like Tiberius and 
Nero and all the rest of them. A convenient explanation; perhaps not the 
correct one. 

Dr. Sachs’ method in dealing with this picturesque apparition is to | 
reveal the underlying necessity for the conflicting traits of character, their 
interdependence; he dissects his subject and lays bare his nervous system, ip 
his motives and springs of action. Caligula becomes human, intelligible; 
he is no longer an ambiguous monster. 

~ We watch him growing up, an endearing and attractive child. Then 
comes the youthful period under the stern and old-fashioned Tiberius, where 
he showed his powers of adaptation by suppressing every trace of his own 
individuality, such as it was. “The Romans expected a great deal from a 
future Emperor with these amiable qualities; they failed to perceive his 
underlying weakness. It went to his head, being ruler of the world. A. 
display of power over his fellow-creatures helped him to forget his weakness. 
—hence the enormities. Amusing are his relations with the Roman Gods; 
they read like a vast joke. With the Jewish Jehovah he also had some fun, 
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and English readers can learn about ‘‘ Philo’s little Trip ’’ in one of E. M. 
Forster’s books : it is almost too good to be true. 


Dr. Sachs is inclined to disbelieve in the ‘‘ madness ’’ of Caligula. He 
was what we should call jumpy—too jumpy in the long run for the Romans, 


_ who polished him off in a fashion which is admirably described here. One 


would like to see Caligula on the screen, though that little love-affair with 
his sister Drusilla might have to be toned down. ... 


NORMAN DOUGLAS. 


Das Deutsche Litchtbild. 1932. (Robert and Bruno Scvhultz, Berlin). 
Photographie for 1931. (Arts et Métiers Graphiques, Paris). 

The new edition of the famous German annual is in every way as_ 
satisfactory—and perhaps better than its predecessors. Glorious reproduc-_ 
tion and presentation make it the virile, aesthetic triumph which successfully 
glosses over those seascapes and mistv portraits which will always find a 
place anywhere. The more vigorous material—Heinrich Kihn’s Morgen- 
sonne, Willy Zielke’s candles, burning and snuffed, Dr. Rudolf Meller’s 
lightning over Innsbruck, Leopold Krause’s young man_ shaving, 
Munkacsi’s Spanish cabaret and boys running into the sea (to take a few 
at random)—apart from technical felicity, is vivid with a sense of movement 
suspended finely on mental impetus. | 

Folds in drapery, birds, nudes, mountains and flowers; these appear 
abundantly, they always will. But the real and memorable feature lies in 
the kineticised and narrative construction of the ampler-minded material, 
of which there is satisfying plenty. 

Photographie, with loose-leaf metal-ring binding, and a foreword by 
Philippe Soupault, is done on less gorgeous paper, but is extremely well 


_ printed in spite of that. It is interesting as contrast and comparison. 


Hoyningen-Huene has an attractive male torso, which is»slightly less 
interesting, if du méme genre as Jean Moral’s young man with ball. Max 
Peiffer-Wattenphul has been sub-conscious and gaily macabre with his 
syntheses of elderly charmers of the water-front underworld type. Here 
is Munkacsi with his Tanganyikan boys running into the sea again, and a 
delicious black cat deciding apparently to scratch out his eyes. Umbo has 
a sunny plage study, superbly lethargic and restful, Le Pennetier a study 
of injection of lipiodol in a kidney which looks like a black flower against 
a strange crepuscular pagoda. 

The French publication has far fewer cloud effects and still waters, 
only two studio nudes, and these less in the inert, misty manner with which 
we are so familiar. There is more volatility about it, more vitality on the 
whole. Both are equally international, both equally desirable. 
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Americaansche Filmkunst. Dr. J. F. Otten. 
Fransche Filmkunst. Elisabeth de Roos. 
De Absolute Film. Menno ter Braak. 


Dr. J. F. Otten approaches the American film critically and not senti- 
mentally—he has not yet reached that state of magnificent boredom for which 
the American movie is the sole antidote—and the resulting picture is naturally 
a gloomy one. As the comic film is excluded from consideration (since that 
is for a separate volume in the series) the picture is gloomier than ever. But 
there is recognition for the few good pictures that have come from Hollywood 
and recognition of the fact that the weaknesses of that film Sodom are in 
great measure manifest in European films other than those of U.S.S.R. 

It is unnecessary to set out the complaints on which the author bases 
his condemnation—they are more or less common ground. Particular 
antipathies are Fairbanks as he is now, De Mille, John Gilbert, The Big 


Parade, Lubitsch in so far as he is the most completely Americanised ek ee 


them all—and we applaud vigorously, nationally. The book must have been 
conceived some time ago and very few talking films of recent date are 
mentioned. | 

Fransche Filmkunst has chapters on: Menilmontant, Fait Divers, 
Cavalcanti, Gance, L’ Herbier-Epstein, Clair, Feyder, Dulac, Chien Andalou, 
and Jeanne d’Arc—almost everything of value in the French cinema. They 
are for the most part sensitive and thoughtful work. Sometimes one feels 
the author is being too kind, at others too harsh. 

Two specific criticisms occur. The case against Epstein might have 
been qualified by some reference to his later films, from Finis Terrae. And 
it is difficult to sympathise much with her admiration for the not very dis- 
quieting Coquille et Clergyman or with her hostility (but feebly rationalised) 
to Un Chien Andalou. But this is the filmlover’s great trauma. Oh that 
sadism and donkeys (cet anal-sadisme). 

De Absolute Film spins with a spirited, if somewhat exaggerated, attack 
on Fritz Lang, his monocle, and the Niebelungs. You wonder why, unless 
you have not forgotten Kriemhild’s dream. And this, the redeeming feature 
(according to Dr. Menno ter Braak) of the film was made by Walter Rutt- 
mann. - If it had been made by Pudowkin, even with the use of actors and 
psychological motives, the gulf between Lang and his assistant would still 
have been as great. Ruttmann’s actual dream and Pudowkin’s hypothettcal 
one would both have been covered by the expression absolute film in the wider 
of the senses of that term—film using purely cinematographic means—what 
we mere English call pure cinema. However, it is the films belonging to the 
more limited category which bears that name which are the subject of this 
monograph. But first, why is the name applied to this category at all? 
Leaving aside the historical source of “‘ absolute film ’’ in Parisian cinema 
jargon, and the somewhat arbitrary nature of this limitation of the term, 
there is yet a real connection between the wider and the more limited sense. 
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This connection lies in the preoccupation with the fundamental problem of 
the nature of cinema which the very existence of the absolute film (limited 


sense) expresses. 


After scrutinising the use of such expressions as ‘‘ visual music ’’ and 
‘ reality ’’ in relation to the so-called absolute film, the author finds that 
they, just as the word ‘“‘ absolute’’ itself, do not suffice to distinguish the 
category of film with which one associates the names of Eggeling, Richter, 
etc. The question is whether ** absolute film ’’ can have any significance as 
a descriptive term to cover this category of films, which involves asking what 
is it which distinguishes the category to which it is intended to apply. The 
answer is found along the lines of the ‘* quality of associations ’’ of the 
film to be classified. Where this is simple, i.e., no subject, idea, thesis, 
but purely a rythmic theme, there the description ‘‘ absolute film ’’ can be 
of some use. This way of using the term will cover films with “* objects,”’ 


_ such as Deslaw’s Marches des Machines or Ivens’ Bridge, as well as purely 
abstract work. Inflation (a film which illustrates how close is the connexion _ 


between the film of ideas and the absolute film) and Etoile de Mer would be 


borderline cases. But the author disclaims any intention of binding him- 


self to observe any strict classification when, leaving theory, he turns to 
films and directors. 

The more important of the directors whose work is discussed in the 
second half of the book are Ruttmann (Opus 2, 3, 4, Berlin, World Melody), 
Richter (Filmstudie, Rennsymphonie, Zweigroschenzauber, Vormittag- 
spuk, Inflation), Man Ray, Deslaw (satisfactorily ,relegated) and Ivens (but 
cursorily noticed—see Vol. No. 3 when it appears). Mention is also made 
of Mol, Von Barsy and Fischinger. 

The author does not consider the future prospects of the absolute film 
(limited sense) are favourable. The tendency will be in the direction of 
films where the associational content is more complex. However, we may 
be less pessimistic than this and prophesy that the absolute film will for a 


_ long time yet attract new directors, both on account of its disciplinary value 


and its comparatively low cost. Add to that its charm. (Exciting illustra- 
tions. Contrast also Fritz Lang and monocle on p. 3 with the beauty of 
Ruttmann’s hands photographed by Krull on p. 6). 


H. A. M. 


Sound Films in Schools. The report of an Experiment undertaken jointly 
by certain Local Education Authorities and by the National Union of 
Teachers in the Schools of Middlesex. Published by ‘‘ The School- 
master ’’ Publishing Co., 3, Racquet Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


This book describes in detail an experiment made to determine the value 
of sound films in education. As in all other experiments made recently in 
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schools, it was considered finally that ‘‘ sound films will prove to be an in- 


dispensable aid in teaching such subjects as geography, history, science, 


English, foreign languages, mathematics, music, physical training, and 
domestic economy.’’ It was recorded in addition that backward children 
did nearly as well in the tests following the showing of the films, as pupils 
of normal development. And one headmaster suggested that by the use of 
the cinema in education, retarded children might be stimulated to more 


interest in their lessons and, as a resurt, rejoin: the standard of average 
achievement. 


It is not possible here to describe in detail the report on the experiment. 
But the first point that strikes the cinematographic observer is the extremely 
poor film material available. With a couple of exceptions the pictures listed 
do not come up to the standard of either German or American educational 
pictures. It is stated on page 79 that ‘‘ the application of films to this country 
than in the United States of America, France, Italy, Germany, Japan, for 


example.’’ And hostility to the method is certainly more common among 
teachers in England than abroad. 


To make cinematography however a successful part of English education 
it will be necessary to prepare special films, with the co-operation of both 
teachers and cinematographic technicians. Certain films might well be pre- 
pared by the schools themselves; the actual making of a reel is not nearly 
such a costly business as people imagine, and Mr. Gow has been making 
historical stories at his school for years. We might suggest too, that some 
of the amateur film groups might combine with the schools of their districts, 
lending equipment and their experience. But it would be essential for the 
scenario to be based on a teacher’s script. Haphazard or badly planned 
pictures are as useless as an out-of-date text book. In the meantime, 
Close U> readers will find many arguments in the above report, of assistance 
in breaking down the hostility that too often surrounds the cinema, in the 
minds of many people. 


Some more books of the series Die Biicher des Lichtspielvorfihrers. 
(Published by Wilh. Knapp, Halle (Saale), Germany.) 


The small green booklets of this series dealing with the problems of 
the projection of films are already well kngwn to us, We like the clear 
way of their explanation, beginning with the slates principles, their 
being popular in style but not injuring truth nor accuracy. ~ There are 
twenty to thirty tables and diagrams in each book and photographs of the 
different types of apparatus mentioned in the course of the explanation. 
The structure of all the books is a similar one: the first chapters give a 
short introduction into the theoretical side of the problem, the greater part 
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is devoted to practical, technical questions. Most of the booklets recently 


_ published deal with the projection of sound-films. The price is 1.-RM. or 


1.20 RM. 

There is: : 

Vol. 3. Gleichrichter, von Reinhold Dahlgreen. 

‘‘ Gleichrichter ’’ are rectifyers, apparatus, which change and trans- 
form the usual alternating- or phase-current into a quality which is needed 
for the lamps of the projector. This is done by means of valves—a very 
important chapter for film-projection. 

Vol. 6. Grundlagen des Tonfilms, von Dr. Paul Hatschek. 

This number is the most important one, I should say, because it deals 
with the fundamental principles of the sound-film in general and con- 
sequently appeals to a larger number of readers. Everyone can understand 
it with a bit of intelligence, interest, and comprehension of technical insti- 
tutions. We are interested to hear that the first essays on sound-films were 


made five years only after the invention of the silent film, we see a picture” 
of Edison’s phonograph, and on it goes to the “ electric ’’ sound. Light- 
sound, needle-sound, magnetic sound, they all are treated in special chapters, 
and so are Makro- and Mikro-projection, as well as the synchronisation. 
Vol. 7. Der Verstarker und seine Bedienung. Von Ing. Werner Hasen- 

berg. | 

Amplifyers, another ‘‘ special ’’ subject. Theoretical foundation is 
given only as far as absolutely necessary, for ‘‘ who has ever asked, that the 
driver of a motor-car should know the specific weight of the oil he uses ?’’ 
says the author. But as the questions are most complicated ones, the author 
tries to help by two general chapters on sound and electricity. 
Vol. 8. Die Bedienung der Tonfilmmaschinen, von Dipl.-Ing. F. Kleffel. 

How to attend the sound-film apparatus are the contents of the last 
number of the books for the film-operator. It gives a survey on the different 
types of sound-film projectors, needle-sound and light-sound, describes the 
various accessorial machines, the amplifyers, loudspeakers, etc. There is a 
chapter and many photographs, sketches and diagrams on the installation | 
of the sound-film-equipment in a cinema. Special ‘‘ laws ’’ are given for 
handling of machines with needles- and with light-sound, we are told all 
about the control. The last pages are devoted to the different possible dis- 
turbances concerning the quality of the sound, and the author endeavors to 
enumerate the probable reasons and the ways how to get rid of them. 


The Cinematisation of the School. By L. Sukharebsky and A. Shirvindt. 
(Published by Teakinopechat. Moscow.) 
Lunacharsky, the late Soviet commissar of education, declared that ‘‘ in 
a few years the cinema will have established itself in the school as firmly as 
the blackboard and the text-book,’’ and the present book affords ample proof 
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of the energy and seriousness with which Soviet Russia has addressed her- 
self to the task of achieving this end. In 1930 the cinema was being used 
for instructional purposes in no less that 1,994 educational institutions in 
the Soviet Union, but under the Five Years’ Plan it is proposed to raise this 
number to 9,970 at a total cost of over 68 million roubles (or 7 million pounds 
sterling). 


The Cinematisation of the School is an exhaustive study of all the 
problems and tasks involved in this extended use of the cinema for instruc- 
tional purposes. Among the questions dealt with, for instance, is that of 
the choice of apparatus. Up to now it has not been possible to produce in 
Russia a cinematographic apparatus rivalling in respect of cheapness and 
efficiency those of foreign manufacture, but the Soviet TOMP (Trust for 
Optico-Mechanical Production) is working at a special type of apparatus for 


schools, which it is hoped to be able to produce at a price of from 250 to 300 
roubles (£25-30). 


Then there is the question of training the teachers in the use of films for 
instructional purposes. The teacher must not only study the subject of the 
film shown so as to be able to deliver an introductory address and to furnish 
supplementary explanations; he must further make himself sufficiently 
acquainted with the technique of cinematography to be able, in case of need, 
to cut, repair and re-arrange the material. He must further study ‘the 
reactions of the child to the film and the question of the suitability of different 
types of films for children of different ages and classes. As regards length, 
for example: in general, short films of from 300-400 metres are used for in- 
struction in Soviet schools, but for the youngest children it is found pre- 
ferable to use still shorter films ranging from 100 to 150 metres in length. 


‘The Central State Institute for Cinematography in Children’s 
Schools *’ has been founded for the purpose of investigating and solving 
the various problems connected with the introduction of the cinema into 
Soviet schools and already series of films graded for the respective school 
years are available on an immense variety of subjects, including, among 
others: mathematics, physics, Russian language and literature, reading, 
writing, physical culture, sport, hygiene, first aid, gymnastics, games, 
drawing, music, modelling, foreign languages, sociology, etc., etc. Special 
films have been made, suitable for children of various ages in village schools 
and affording instruction in the various aspects and occupations of country 
life ; and it is proposed to form in each rayon a central library of films to be 
lent, as required, to the schools in the surrounding villages. 


The achievements of foreign countries in the manufacture of instructional 
films and the methods of using them have been carefully studied by the 
Soviet educational authorities and are summarised in this volume, which 
contains in fact an immense amount of useful information and suggestions 
for all those concerned with the use of the cinema for educational purposes. 


W.M.R. 
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Readies, for Bob Brown’s Machine, the Roving Eye Press, — sur coke 

A.M. France. 10/-. 

Any new device is apt to be greeted with laughter or has to overcome 
habits of long duration yet the immediate success of the talking film should - 
warn us not to reject a reading innovation without trial. It is impossible, 
however, to review this book oo ‘having seen the actual machine in 
operation. | 

Briefly the idea is that of a machine said to be as compact as a type- 
writer, worked by electricity, and possible of control so that a page may be 
re-read or a chapter anticipated. The book becomes a roll printed by a new 
photographic process, and enlarged by a magnifying lens as it passes the 
reading slot to any size of type preferred by the reader’s eyes. 

There are also a selection of stories prepared for the “‘ readies’’ by 
Ezra Pound, Gertrude Stein, Charles Henri Ford, and many other writers. 
It is difficult, however, to get the continuous effect that they would have, 


passing through a machine, when they are broken up on the printed page 
by hyphens. 
Demonstrations would be preferable to a book. but those interested in 


new experiments would find the suggestions to alter reading method of 
interest. 


The Education Department of the Western Electric Company, Ltd. 
(Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2.) is anxious to compile a list of all 
talking pictures on medical subjects (together with names of the medical men 
or institutions responsible for them), made anywhere in the world, apart 
from England and the United States. Close Up readers possessing such 
information are invited to send names and particulars of such films to above 
address. 


Lists exist of silent films and it is important to rememiber that the in- 
formation is required for sound films only. 

It is certainly to the advantage of educational cinematography that such 
a list should be established, so that work on these subjects be not duplicated. 
Medical films are not only costly to make but are usually available for 
a very limited audience of specialists and students. 

The Western Electric Co. are in possession of several medical films 
made in the States; Laparotrachelotomy by Dr. de Lee, Prol&pse of the 
Uterus and Rupture of the Diaphragm, (these two last are only a series of 
diagrammatic drawings with running commentary, and not operations) and 
two dealing with children—The Study of Child Growth, and Infant 
Behaviour. It is hoped to include a review of the films dealing with 
infancy, in the June Close Up. 

Might we ourselves suggest to the makers of medical films that a needed 
and useful work would be a picture dealing with the protection of children 
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from diphtheria and scarlet fever by immunization. We understand that 
this knowledge is being spread amongst the general public in the States 
through wireless talks and lectures. The process, in both cases, is quite 
painless and can be done at little cost. While many school doctors are 
urging parents to protect their children against diphtheria, practically no 
one is aware, outside medical circles, that protection against scarlet fever 
may be easily obtained. And there is nothing in this subject, to prevent 
such a film being shown widely, to all classes of audience. 


W. B. 


Silt, a one reel film made by Mr. Dan Birt to illustrate some of his 
theories of sound, was shown recently at the London Film Society. 
Dredgers, sand, sunlight on still water, the movement of buckets and arms, 
have acquired an audible, rather than a visual, sense even in the photography 
so that were the film to be shown silent, it would still be heard more than 
seen. Educational authorities are grumbling at the lack of suitable films 
for schools: Silt may be recommended to their notice, both because of its 
subject and for its interesting use of sound experiment with documentary 
material. 


Mr. Santar writes us from Prague that new tariffs are to be imposed 
there on films to support the native industry. Eighteen talking Czech 
pictures were produced in 1931, of which two had German version and most 
were commercially successful. It is considered a pity in Czechoslovakia 
that these films are barred from many countries through an exclusive use 
of local material. We think, however, that for film societies at least the 
concentration on material not available elsewhere should make these films 
of great interest, particularly for students. Perhaps some enterprising film 
society will organise a Czech performance and show at least, some of their 
interesting documentary films. 
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of the 
ENGLISH HOUSE 


By 
NATHANIEL LLOYD, O.B.E., F.S.A, F.R.I.B.A, 


This is the fullest and most authoritative history of the English house which has ever 


been published—a magnificent record in text and photographs, drawings and plans of 


dwelling-house development in England from the earliest times to the middle of the 19th 
century. The volume contains nearly nine hundred illustrations which, for convenience of 
reference and comparison, have been arranged in groups according to subjects under such 
headings as Plans and Elevations, Entrances, Windows, Chimneys, Ceilings, Wall Treat- 
ment, Fireplaces, Stairs, Metalwork, &c. In each of these groups the illustrations are 
shown in chronological order, so that the reader may turn over page after page of photo- 


_ graphs representing eight hundred years of, for example, Elevations or Fireplaces, to com- 


pare one with another and note the changes and development of each particular feature 
throughout its history. Such a succession of consecutive examples has never before been 
assembled, and its value to persons interested in English domestic architecture can scarcely 


be over-emphasized. 
Price £3 3s. Net. 


Postage Is. inland, abroad 2s. 2d. 


An eight page illustrated prospectus will be sent free om request to the publishers, 


THE ARCHITECTORAL PRESS 


9, Queen Annes Gate, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
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THE ACADEMY CINEMA 
OXFORD | ST REET (©pposite Waring and Gillow) 4 
lit Organiser: Miss Elsie Cohen 2981 iil 
presents TT his } 

| THE INTERNATIONAL FILM 
CLASSICS OF THE WORLD 
Commencing Sunday, March 6th 
Premier Presentation in Eneland of Pabst’s 
mM Great Epic of the Mines lig 
lil a me 

KAMERADSCHAFT 
TT Future programmes will include Piel Jutzi’s “ Mutter Krausen,” . 
“ Madchen im Uniform,’ The Path to Life” and various 
Mm revivals. A Weekly Notice will be sent on receipt of enclosed card. ~ 


CARRY A COMPREHENSIVE STOCK 


| or Mopern Books. 


CHARING CROSS ROAD, 


| 
"PHONE : LONDON, W.C.z2. 
|| TEMPLE BAR 6944. 
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The Sun Painter 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


S 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Reminiscences of D. H.. Lawrence 


by 
CATHERINE CARSWELL 


The Half Mile 
by 
T. O. BEACH CROFT 


AND OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS 
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Filmtechnik 


Film Art 


Journal for all artistic, technical and economic 
questions of film-essentials 


The paper of the Dachorganisation of creative 
film artists of Germany : 


Editor: A. Kraszna Kraus3z, Berlin 


“th Year—Every 14 days 1-issue 
Price per quarter 5.25 RM. 


Published by Wilhelm Knapp, Halle/S. 
Germany. Miihlweg 19 


Specimen number free 


Film Alle 


the first monthly publication in Europe devoted 
to the problems of purely amateur cinematography 


sth Year 
Editor ; Andor Kraszna-Krausz, Berlin 


Publisher : Wilhelm Knapp, Halle/Saale, Muhlweg 19 


Subscription 2.25 R.M quarterly 
Specimen number free on request 
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BOUND 


Complete Record at a. glance of world progress 
and development in Film Art from July 1927 
to the present day. 


~ Close Up, the only constructive, ¢ critical protagonist 


of the Cinema’s potentialities in art, technique and | 


labour, is recommended to librarians and students as in- 
valuable, and, indeed, essential to accuracy and scope of 
knowledge in all branches of cinematography ; includ- 
ing the history of sound development from the outset. 


Most back issues are out of print. We have had to 
refuse requests (mostly from libraries) for complete 
sets. ‘The ne bound volumes are still available. 


VoL. I. Out of print. A few odd numbers 


of August, September, October, Nove n- 
ber, 1927, are available. 


VoL. II. Only a few copies remain. Price 25/- 
Vots. IV, V, VI Available _—10/6 
Vor. VII. A few copies available Price =. 25/- 
Vor. VIII. A few copies available Price 25/- 


Odd numbers of June and September 
issues available. March and December 


out of print. - 


POOL 


26 LITCHFIELD STREET, 
Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2 
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LONDON 


EDITED BY J. C. SQUIRE 


Monthly 
3s. 


Usual Features 


4 


ESSAYS SHORT STORIES 


Portraits of Contemporary Authors 


POETRY 


BOOK PRODUCTION Woodcuts BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Letters from Foreign Parts | ee 
Critical Studies 
The Drama Architecture Fine Arts The Movies 
Biography and Memoirs Travel and Adventure , 
History Anthropology Natural History Cookery 
Fiction Topography and Antiquities Poetry 


Religion and Philosophy 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


The Manager, THE LONDON MERCURY, 


229 STRAND, W.C.2 


I desire to become a Subscriber to The London Mercury,.and 


enclose Cheque (P.O.) for 36/- in payment of a subscription 
for one year, beginning with the...............number. 


(And of all Booksellers and Newsagents) (c.U.) 
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The 


Lighthearted 


Student 


Part |. German. 


By Bryher 
& Trude Weiss 


PRICE 


Are YOU a Lighthearted Student ? 


a ae a language text-book —— to you a sense of 
delight and amusement ! 


Methods without tears and without masters have helped many 
people, but who has before walked ecstatically, even, you might 
say, swaggered through grammar, run through declensions 


and vocabularies like a legacy, taken verbs in his stride like 
cocktails ? 


Well, believe it or not, but that is what has been done with 


The Lighthearted Student. 'This, the first volume, deals with 


German. What you won’t be able to do with German when 
you have absorbed it won’t be worth doing. Not that the 
L. H. 5S. is a frivolous book, if that is likely to trouble you. 
Schools have taken to it kindly, travellers have taken it to their 
bosor:.s, unsolicited testimonials fill our files. Learn German 


___this humanitarian way, it’s exciting and most pleasurable.— 


From Leading Booksellers or — 


POOL, 


26 LITCHFIELD 
CHARING CROSS RD.., 


POPULAR SPRING BOOKS — 


FOR THE TRAIN 


GRAVE AND GAY WORKS OF 


LEWIS CARROLL 


with the quaint original illustrations _ 38. net. 
SOME PRESS OPINIONS—Bibliographical as much as literary interest attaches to 


“‘For THE TRAIN” 


a COpy 


Friends of Carroll, and Alice especially, will be anxious to 


The tale, ‘‘ Novelty and Romancement ” , is funny to a degree, .. . 


Carroll foresaw the electrification of railways ...a delightful volume. 


WATERS NEW ANGLE BOOK 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


BYE 


5s. net. 


GAMES 


Willan N. I The Modern Degradation of Sport 


Hester Stanhope, 
Intimate and revealing passages 
about Bygone Celebrities. 


DENIS ARCHER, 6 OLD GLOUCESTER STREET, W.C.1 


Leigh Hunt. | By PETER POWELL Is. net. 


: THE SEARCH PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
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